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POWER SAVED is money earned. Anti-friction 
bearings help industry wage constant war on 


( 


friction. 

Companion of friction fighters and power- 
saving ally of industry is oil. Today’s “all-out” 
for defense demands the high quality lubricants 
and service that Texaco has long been geared 
to give: quick availability through more than 
2300 wholesale supply points throughout the 
United States; skilled engineering counsel to in- 
sure the efficiency, dependability and operating 
economies inherent in Texaco quality lubricants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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HERE'S NEW ECONOMY FOR YOU 
NOW_AND FOR YEARS TO COME: 





Plymouth’s Finest gives you 10% more Power— now 95 H.P. And you enjoy 
a big “*Thrift Bonus” in extra gas mileage. You get a low-slung, 
roomy body...a grand new ride. Invest in the Car that Stands Up Best! 





PLYMOUTH IS CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO.1 CAR 


ERE’S THE FINEST investment 
H low price can buy—a car 
styled to stay beautiful and built 
to stay new—Plymouth’s Finest! 

Plymouth’s Finest is long, wide 
and roomy. And the smart, low-to- 
the-road design contributes won- 
derful new smoothness and steadi- 
ness to Plymouth’s ride! 

Plymouth is so powerful that 
you use only a fraction of its power 
in all normal driving. The big en- 
gine purrs along with fewer revolu- 
tions per mile— saving gas and oil. 

Plymouth is famous as the best- 
engineered low-priced car. You get 
the safety of Safeguard Wheels... 
the savings of an Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner and Oil Filter. Vital engine 
parts are Superfinished. 

See this fine car at your Plym- 
outh dealer’s. Drive it! All prices 


Buy Wisely - 
BUY PLYMOUTH 


and specifications are subject to 
change without notice. Plymouth 


Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
Tune in Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thursdays. 





PRODUCTS OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Army Tanks « Anti-Aircraft Guns « 
Aircraft Parts « Army Vehicies + 
Passenger Cars « Trucks * Marine 
and Industrial Engines + Diesel 
Engines « Oilite Bearings « Airtemp 
Heating and Air Conditioning. 














PLYMOUTH’S FINEST is low, wide, massive in 
appearance. It has concealed running boards 
..-roomy, new-styled interiors. 
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THE CAR THAT STANDS UP BEST? 
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STOKELY-VAN CAMP, of Indiana- 
polis, one of the world’s largest can- 
ners of fruits and vegetables, bought their first 
Truck-Trailers in 1934. And immediately, they 
learned something important — that Trailers 
would enable them to double their sales territory 
from each distributing point! 


Why ? Because they could profitably pu// a big 
load with a small truck, but a truck big enough 
to carry that load would be unprofitable! 


NOW USE TRAILER FLEET 


So now, Stokely-Van Camp use a fleet of 12- 
ton Fruehauf Trailers—pulled by economical 
3-ton trucks—to carry produce to and canned 
goods from their 41 plants serving every corner 
of the United States .. hauls ranging from “just 
around the corner” to 800 miles or more. 


They learned how to benefit still further. 














MOTOR 


TRANSPORT 
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THAT WAS ONLY THE START oF THER 
PROFITS FROM TRAILER HAULING! 
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Trucks idle during loading and unloading were 
unprofitable . . and on shorter hauls they were 
idle as much as half of the working time. So 
they adopted the “shuttle system” .. one truck 
handles three detachable Trailers. Truck and 
driver are constantly busy . . while they’re pull- 
ing one Trailer, the second is being loaded and 
the third unloaded. And, although shuttling is 
sometimes considered as a short or medium- 
haul operation, Stokely-Van Camp uses it on 
runs as long as Indianapolis-to-Chicago. 


TRUCKS NOT HELD UP 

Their executives say: “While loading and un- 
loading our Trailers, we’re not tieing up valu- 
able trucks. You wouldn’t hold up a loco- 
motive while loading a freight car, would you?” 

However much your hauling operations may 
differ, it’s very likely that the Truck-Trailer 
method would be profitable for you, too. A 
Fruehauf transportation engineer will gladly 
study your job and advise whether you can use 
Trailers to advantage. Why not call him, today? 


* s-* & 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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What’ s 
Ahead 


BUSINESS MEN are watching with un- 
usual interest the development of an 
air express service by the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. The defense pressure has 
forced the Army to fly many of its 
needs. These “pack horses of the air” 
pick up army cargo and drop it any- 
where between Alaska and Cuba, be- 
tween Newfoundland and Panama. It 
looks like when the defense emergency 
is over, and planes and pilots are avail- 
able, a lot of cargo that now travels 
on wheels will take wings. Surveys 
under way point to revolution in mer- 
chandise distribution throughout the 
country when air freight becomes an 
inexpensive daily service. This is all 
brought out in an article by Frank J. 
Taylor which he calls FLyinc Boxcars. 
You won’t want to miss this one. 


x * * 


Nor will you want to miss John Wil- 
liams’ story on how a group of dogged 
and resourceful plant and machine 
shop owners in the Kansas City, Mo., 
area “pooled” themselves into a le- 
gally chartered corporation to qualify 
for bidding as a prime contractor on 
defense projects. They already have 
landed a Navy contract and are out 
for others. Here is a plan which re- 
sourceful business men made work on 
their own. Instead of sitting back cry- 
ing for somebody to do something, 
these business men have shown that 
their resourcefulness could cope with 
all the red tape in Washington. Other 
sections probably can adapt this plan 
to their own needs. 


xk 


These and many other all-important 
business subjects are on the way. 
Frank H. McConnell has looked into 
the American Car & Foundry Co.’s re- 
awakening under Charles J. Hardy; 
Homer Shannon has been finding out 
about Western Union in the defense 
picture and its new president A. N. 
Williams; Gene Robb is pegging away 
at what’s coming in Washington; and 
a couple of dozen other writers are 
Pegging away at other timely, inter- 
pretative articles. It looks like a busy 
Fall and Winter. © —TueE Eprrors 
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Before any piece of production 
equipment is purchased—before a 
single wheel turns—there must be 
hours and hours of paper work by 
executives, engineers and depart- 
ment heads. 

So—thank the office force as well 
as your shop chief if you're meet- 
ing production schedules. With the 
ever-increasing complexities of de- 
fense work, management has one 
tough job. 

Yes—thank them. Recognize their 
accomplishments, raise their 
salaries, work ‘em overtime — but 
for America’s sake, don’t handcuff 
them! Give them the tools needed 
to avoid confusion—to keep ahead 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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of shop output. Give them extra of- 
fice equipment—telephones, adding 
machines, and Ediphones. These 
are tools of defense just as much as 
lathes, drill presses and forges. 

Thousands of executives are add- 
ing an hour (or more) a day to their 
capacity —through the efficiency of 
Ediphone Voice Writing. Multiply 
that hour by the vast number of 
Ediphone users and their secre- 
taries, and you'll recognize one 
sizable contribution to defense in 
man-hours. 

Get the complete story on Edi- 
phone as a defense tool — phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept. H10, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. Or—Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd.,610 Bay St.. 
Toronto. ; 














2-DLine Callovial 


——— 





Many first-class stocks and second. 
grade bonds (especially utility and rail. 
way ) look attractive despite everything. 


Be prepared for shooting shortly. 


Prediction: Hitler’s first retaliation ges. 
ture will be bombing of New York. 


Will public resentment bring a quick 
end to slow-down strikes? 


Wanted: Defense Co-ordinator at 
Washington. 


Motor makers are setting a_praise- 
worthy example in all-out defense co- 
operation. 


Confiscation of earnings and coddling 
of labor don’t jibe. 


Mexico’s proposed “settlement” of US. 
claims—with U.S. loans—is hardly 
24 carat. 


Prophecy: Hunger throughout Europe 
will end Hitler. 


The Government must not let unions 
deprive the people of low-priced pre- 


fabricated homes. 


The latter promise to alleviate the 
housing problem in new defense cen- 
ters. 


The plight of many small businesses is 
daily becoming more serious. 


Washington must heed their pleas for 
materials or defense contracts. 


The cost of living can’t be kept down 
if wages and food prices are allowed 
to soar. , 


“Mussolini Didn’t Speak.” That speaks 


reams. 


“Britain’s War Cost $52,000,000 4 
Day.” That’s some load on 46,000,000 
people. 


“The power to tax is the power to de 
stroy.” Is this the aim of the New 
Dealers? 


The closed shop doesn’t fit into ou! 
cherished American freedom. 
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NOW ON DISPLAY 


Here’s the highest-quality motor car 
Chevrolet has ever offered to the 
motoring public... with fleet, mod- 
ern, aerodynamic lines and Fisher 
Body beauty which create “the new 
style that will stay new”... with a 
powerful, thoroughly proved Valve- 
in-Head “Victory” Engine, built of 
quality materials and designed to 
lead in combined performance and 
economy ... with all the fine com- 
fort, convenience and safety features 
which have made Chevrolet the 
nation’s leading motor car for ten of 
the last eleven years. 


IT PAYS TO BUY THE LEADER 
AND GET THE LEADING BUY 
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DESIGNED 
TO LEAD IN 
STYLING 


DESIGNED 
TO LEAD IN 


PERFORMANCE 
. 


DESIGNED 
TO LEAD IN 


ECONOMY 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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He mechanics know 
their tree Lis 


T may surprise you to know that the 
modern automobile contains some 
12,000 parts. 


These parts are so durable and precisely 
fitted that most of them function through- 
out the life of the car with no attention 
at all. 


However, since anything mechanical re- 
quires some care, one of the things General 
Motors dealers do for their communities 
is provide service based on complete, 
first-hand, up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
the whole automobile. 


To do this, most GM dealers send their 
mechanics to a factory training school 
each year. 





There they study the new engineering 
principles in the current models, learn the 
latest “wrinkles” in service techniques and 


PAIR 
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refresh themselves on the proper care of 
standard mechanical features. 


This is an important safeguard for the satis- 
faction you and millions like you desire 
from an automobile. It will be doubly 
important if the needs of national defense 
make it necessary for dealer service to pro- 
long the useful life of cars in the future. 


As a group, the dealers who sell GM cars 
have grown in ability with the industry of 
which they are a part. Year by year, they 
have risen to new responsibilities, and they 
are today, with mighty few exceptions, 
businessmen of whom we and their home 
towns can be proud. 


That’s why we look upon them as partners 
in progress, with us and with the 
communities they serve. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 27 of a Series 





“All clear!” calls the pilot at the take-off. And the Martin B-26 
climbs to its top speed of far greater than 300 miles per hour. 
Fastest and most powerfull r medium bomber in the skies. Pride of 
the Army Air Corps and The Glenn L. Martin Company. 


And for their correspondence, that important point of business 
contact, Martin uses Strathmore paper. Every letter they write 
says clearly, quickly, “We are proud of the work we are doing” 
And Stratlimore Paper will say the same of you and your busi- 
ness...in every letter you write. 


A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or 
STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs 
only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is 
sound business economy. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


STRATHMORE sce 
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Readers Say: 


——— 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


I sincerely like the availability of self. 
expression and comparison of thoughts that 
your magazine has to offer. 

You permitted two opposing views on 
Stuart Chase’s article to be presented, and 
I think that this action definitely shows that 
your magazine is not a “take it because it’s 
right” paper. 

You exemplify freedom of thought and 
self-expression—an ideology of democracy 
for which we are fighting. Keep it up!— 
Rosert B. Hermann, Chillicothe, Ohio, 


PLEDGE 


Employees of the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. at Renton, Wash., pledge themselves, 
one thousand strong, to allegiance to the 
United States every week. Stamped across 
the back of every payroll check is a pledge 
“to support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic.”—B. D. Wu 
HELMUS, Downey, Calif. 


Wuy? 


Why don’t employers place their bulletin 
boards low enough so that the man with 
bi-focals doesn’t have to break his neck to 
read them?—C, C. Conner, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Facts 


I would be lost without Forses. I look to 
it for facts on matters on which one is oft- 
times confused by radio and other reports. 
—E. J. Jenxins, Midland Electric Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 


More Asout TRIPE 


Anent aspersions from the pens of R. H. 
Dawson, of Cleveland, Ohio, and S. L. 
Thompson of Baker, Ore., I’m of the opinion 
that tripe, properly prepared, is considered 
quite a delicacy by people who know good 
eats. 

On the other hand, I can easily under- 
stand why some people might not like 
Forses, or even tripe for that matter. 

We humans don’t always like what is good 
for us, be it eats, editorial comment or just 
plain horse sense. 

More power to your elbow.—E. V. Morrow, 
General Manager, Neveroil Bearing Co. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


CORRECTION 


The page of views of the trailer camp in 
the October 1 issue is fine, but since when 
is Erie in Ohio?—A.trrep M. Datton, Erie, 
Pa. 

This was a regrettable error. Erie, of 
course, is in Pennsylvania, not Ohio.—THE 
Epirors. 


FORECASTING 


Please take my name from your mailing 
list. I am sorry to say I cannot get any g 
from your Mr. Donley or Mr. Goodman about 
the stock market; it is all guesswork. If the 
averages don’t go to or through 131, they 
will go down! All this advice is too silly for 
anything. Just like two boys playing mat 











There Can Be No Curtailment of Dodge Quality 
... No Substitute for Dodge Dependability 


THIS IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE FINEST CAR DODGE HAS EVER BUILT. IT CONTAINS THE NEW POWER-FLOW 
ENGINE FOR ITS ALL-FLUID DRIVE. WITH FULL-FLOATING RIDE, IT IS THE FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE FLOAT- 
ING IDEA AS ORIGINATED BY DODGE. IT IS A CAR BUILT TO THE BEST OF DODGE TRADITION FOR 


DEPENDABILITY. IT IS AN ENDURING INVESTMENT, FOR AS MANY YEARS AS YOU WISH TO DRIVE IT. 


The New 
and the Finest Dodge 
























PRICES AND SPECI- 
FICATIONS SUB- 
ig JECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE. 


DODGE PRODUCTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE: U. 8. Army Tank Parts + Command Recon- 
Maissance Cars + Field Radio Cars + Troop and Cargo Motor Transports + Weapon Carriers + Army 
Carry-Alls + Ambulances + Duralumin Forgings for Bomber Fuselages + Parts for Anti-Aircraft Cannons, 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 
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distinction and small-car 
operating economy 


yo don’t have to give up the 
satisfaction and prestige of 
driving a big, impressive car, 
merely because you feel you must 
cut down your motoring ex- 
penses. 

You can easily settle that prob- 
lem, for years to come, with this 
distinctively flight-streamed, 
finely finished, roomy, new 1942 
Skyway Style Studebaker Com- 
mander. 

Priced attractively low 
This moderately priced car 
with the “big money” look saves 
gas sensationally, because it isn’t 
handicapped with the gas-con- 
suming excess bulk that limits 
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the economy of other cars its 
size. 


Many choices of color 


You have your choice of a grand 
variety of two-tone and single 
tone exterior finishes and har- 
monizing interior upholsteries. 


And thanks to Studebaker re- 
sourcefulness and research, this 
finest Commander in Studebaker 
history is solid and sound with 
the best of materials and crafts- 
manship. 

See your local Studebaker 
dealer and drive it 10 convincing 
miles. If you wish, you may use 
your present car as part pay- 
ment. C.I.T. terms. 








10-11-41 











bles. If this war was not on, things migh 
be different, but, as things are now, there 
is no living person who knows anything 
about the markets, or how this war yil] 
come out. Stocks will not advance very much 
for years to come. Most of the suckers haye 
been caught. It is silly for any person to 
put his money into stocks.—Louts MIcHatzis, 
Hornell, Mich. 


INFORMATIVE 


I read your magazine religiously and think 
it is one of the most informative magazine 
in circulation today. 

In this busy world it seems as though we 
have too little time for reading and study, 
so I find your concise articles on business 
trends of today most enlightening and inter. 
esting.—G. Hancock, Dayton, Ohio. 


ONE 


Forses and honesty are one.—Berr 
Scuo.tus, Virginia, Minn. 


FAREWELL 


So long, old pal, I’m going away; 
I'll grant two bucks isn’t much to pay. 
I’ve enjoyed every Forses, if any one should 
ask ya, 
But I'll be hard to find ’way up in Alaska, 
—H. B. Larcent, Sacramento, Calif, 


OuT IN THE COLD 


Why don’t you get an article from Floyd 
B. Odlum telling the small business man 
how to fit into the defense picture? 

I have run the gamut of officials in Wash- 
ington; have had a salesman there for three 
months; have not secured a nickel’s worth 
of business. 

I am inclined to buy a half-page ad ina 
Washington paper asking the President how 
he intends to keep morale up to par in the 
face of a deplorable situation that leaves the 
small business man and his employees out in 


the cold.—F. W. Danner, Akron, Ohio. 


INVALUABLE 


Will you kindly send us _ the _ book 
“Thoughts.” These “Thoughts” prove invalv- 
able to me in the publication of our weekly 
“Western Nugget.” Here’s to much more suc- 
cess to Fornes—and “Thoughts.”—I. Sess.za, 
Western Division Secretary, The Fuller 
Brush Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMMENDATION 


Your forceful and constructive manner of 
dealing with present-day problems is to be 
commended. Let’s keep America strong!— 


Eart R. Buck, Franklin Grove, Ill. 


WHat AND WHERE 


I enjoy reading Forses and look forward 
to each issue. Your magazine really tells 
the public what is going on and where— 
Eart RANNeEtS, Manager Southern District, 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Washington, 
D. C. 


ONE OF FEW 


Enclosed is my check to renew my sub 
scription to Forbes Magazine for two years. 
This is one of the few magazines which ! 
read thoroughly, knowing that I can digest 
and assimilate its contents without fear of 
contamination.—Cavett Rosert, vice-pres 
ident, Arizona Edison Co., Douglas, Ariz. 
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FLEET OWNERS! 


Here’s one way you can 


SAVE! 


Cities Service Power Prover Service has cut gas and oil 
bills as much as 25% for many leading operators 


State and Federal trucking taxes being what 
they are today—and with carrier equipment 
prices heading for the sky —anything to 
Save an Operator money is welcome word 
for sure. And, by that token, you'll find that 
Cities Service Power Prover Service de- 
mands your careful study. 


HOW POWER PROVER SERVICE WORKS 
—Briefly, it measures the combustion effi- 
ciency of your engines and shows you how 
much gasolene is being wasted. Then, by 
the use of special tuning tools and precision 


instruments, engines are adjusted to peak 
efficiency. There’s nothing experimental in 
this service—the motor tune-up routine 
and the equipment are backed by years of 
experience among large fleet operators. 


PHENOMENAL RESULTS—Engines return 
to maximum power... maintenance costs 
decrease, overhauls become less frequent... 
gasolene and oil bills often drop as much 
as 25%. For full details on this money- 
saving service, have your secretary clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 








Name 


Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting the oil, gasolene and mainte- 


Service Power Prover Service will help us do it. 





Address 











r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| nance costs of our fleet. Please send us details explaining how Cities 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
ROOM 1326—SIXTY WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY 
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INDUSTRY FORGES AHEAD 


WITH FACTS 
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American industries which, directly or indirectly, are contributing to the 
success of our great program of Defense, must have facts for progress. Be- 
fore a ship’s keel is laid, before a plane is started on a production line... 
even before ore is mined or metal is poured, facts and figures must be ob- 
tained. Modern business machines and methods provide those facts. They 
furnish, with speed and accuracy, the records and reports, the analyses and 
statistics which help to guide, direct, and control the forward march of 
industry ... industry which is vital to our American unity of purpose. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


& 
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‘“*‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 
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Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Our Best-Managed Industry 


Don’t you rate our automotive industry as the best- 
managed in America? I have long regarded it as such. 
Now more so than ever before. No other industry has 
been so heavily relied upon by the Government since 
the nation became imperilled. It has proved pre-emi- 
nently resourceful, pre-eminently responsive to defense 
demands, pre-eminently prompt and efficient to read- 
just its operations to produce the most vital arm- 
aments in enormous quantity. 

Where would our colossal preparedness program be 
were it not for the achievements of General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford, Studebaker, Packard, Hudson and 
other important manufacturers? They have readily ac- 
cepted responsibility for furnishing a wealth of vital 
supplies for strengthening the United States on land, 
on sea, in the air. They are already either manufactur- 
ing or getting ready to manufacture war equipment 
ranging from the tiniest mechanisms requiring the most 
precise skill to monster tanks and giant bombers. 

Chrysler is rolling out tanks at incredible speed. 
General Motors is rendering incalculably valuable 
service by creating and delivering airplane and 
naval engines, by pouring forth in huge quantity 
many other necessaries of war. Ford’s Ypsilanti 
bomber plant and airfield constitute the most mam- 
moth enterprise of its kind in this or any other coun- 
try. Packard is devoting its highly-trained force to 
manufacturing the finest type of aircraft engines. 
Other auto companies have responded equally enthusi- 
astically and ably to Governmental request. (See pages 
16 to 19.) 

What other industries have exhibited equal ingenu- 
ity in eliminating from their products acutely scarce 
materials essential to defense? 

Take aluminum. More than one motor company has 
saved, by redesigning, far more of this all-important 
metal than has been furnished by the nationwide hulla- 
baloo over contributing to the Government aluminum 
utensils of all kinds. Similar wizardry has been ac- 
complished in drastically cutting down, or entirely 
eliminating, other so-called “critical” metals. All with- 
out sacrificing the quality, the durability, the efficiency 
of the cars offered consumers. 

No other major industry has been compelled to cur- 
tail peacetime production as drastically. It was the 
first to accept an official fiat to cut down output. Since 





then, leading auto manufacturers have accepted with- 
out whimpering a command to slash output by more 
than 50%. And probably still worse enforced curtail- 
ment is in store. 

Every man, woman and child in America is tre- 
mendously indebted to our automotive giants for the 
unparalleled part they are performing in strengthening 
America, in fighting the tyranny and slavery Hitler 
aspires to inflict upon the world, in protecting and 
preserving the freedom enjoyed by Americans and the 
people of other democracies. 

Gentlemen of the automotive industry, we, the 
people, gratefully salute you. 

* 
Don’t let war news unnerve you in battling 
your own way. 


* 


$1 Profit Today Or $10 Tomorrow? 


Will too many managements become lulled into a 
sense of false security, become callous to customers 
whose business they temporarily don’t need, neglect to 
cultivate most diligently goodwill calculated to yield 
orders when present-day abnormalities pass and ex- 
ecutives will be frantically scrambling and clamoring 
for work to keep their establishments going? 

Lately I have talked intimately with heads of many 
industrial and other executives in Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, etc. Also with advertising agency heads in 
Chicago, where I was privileged to address the Fed- 
erated Advertising Club. 

I gather that well over half of regular advertisers 
have definitely decided not to slacken any of their 
sales activities, that some of those who will be unable 
to take care of their customers have planned to in- 
crease their advertising and to redouble the activities 
of their sales force, while only a small minority are 
taking the shortsighted view that they can “save” 
money by dropping out of sight and drastically cur- 
tailing their sales staffs now that they have more con- 
tracts than they can possibly handle under priorities. 

There will be winnowing of chaff from wheat “dur- 
ing the duration.” Broad-gauge, farsighted manage- 
ments will come through triumphantly. Pinheaded, 
parsimonious directors and executives will find they 
have lost out by dropping out of sight, by neglecting 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Off three assembly lines roll huge M-3 medium tanks at the Chrysler Corp.’s 
Tank Arsenal in Detroit. They weigh 28 tons, have tremendous fire power. 
Chrysler is also designing a new 500 hp. liquid-cooled tank engine, as well as 
producing spare parts for medium tanks. 





Here in the General Motors AC Spark Plug Division, .50 calibre Browning 
machine guns are inspected and put through firing test before final delivery to 
the U. S. Army. G.M. has a heavy armament schedule which includes: 20-mm 
Hispano-Suiza aircraft wing cannon, 20-mm Oerlikon rapid-fire anti-aircraft guns 
used by the Navy against low-flying airplane attacks, 75- to 105-mm shells, gun 
mounts, and similar units. 


Plant layout engineer- 
ing for new Naval Ord- 
nance plant to be oper- 
ated by Hudson is 
shown here. 22-mm 
anti-aircraft guns, na- 
val ordnance compo- 
nents ranging from 
gun mounts to delicate 
fire control, and direc- 
tion apparatus will be 
turned out in this 135- 
acre arsenal. 
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Motor Industry Turns Facil. 
ities to Production of 


War Tools 


ATTACKED ON ONE side for getting too 
large a share of defense orders and 
on the other for not taking enough, the 
automobile industry is talking little 
and doing much. 

The two-and-a-half billion dollars of 
defense orders already in process at 
automobile plants and the additional 
six-billion this industry will be expect. 
ed to absorb quickly are in the hands 
of men used to dealing with mass pro- 
duction, experienced in handling vast 
quantities of materials efficiently and 
skilled in turning new projects into fin- 
ished units promptly. 

No other industry has so extensive 
a supervisory personnel embodying the 
same amount of experience and back- 
ground in this particular combination. 
No other nation on earth has it. And 
no group of men are more actively and 
effectively putting their shoulders to 
the defense wheel. 

Pictures and facts available for pub- 
lication and release tell a woefully in- 
adequate story of what this largest 
manufacturing industry is doing. Pub- 
lished records of orders completed far 
ahead of schedule reveal little of the 
practical, effective technical co-opera- 
tion with Government and military 
agencies which made these mechanized 
miracles possible. 

Necessary hush-hush envelops the 
engineering, design and field testing 
skill being applied by automobile en- 
gineers to further perfection of mili- 
tary designs—and to the development 
of new devices capable of almost un 
believable feats of mechanized warfare. 
When fighting has ceased—when we 
reach the now-it-can-be-told era—the 
practical story revealed will be one to 
rival the most exciting imaginations of 
Jules Verne. 

In the meantime, the automobile in- 
dustry is doing its defense job—quick- 
ly, effectively, and enthusiastically. 

The accompanying pictures illustrate 
only a small fraction of the vast proj- 
ects already accomplished in part or in 
all-out preparation. 
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Dodge command reconnaissance cars produced by Chrysler 
Corp. about to leave camp to size up the terrain and map 
the strategy of large-scale Army maneuvers on the West 
Coast. Other automotive equipment Chrysler is turning out 


Hub-deep in sand—yet this Studebaker 
truck for the U. S. Army keeps going. 
Besides a heavy truck schedule, Stude- 
baker Corp. is preparing to turn out 
Wright aircraft engines, having erect- 
ed three new plants for the engine job. 


Handling 600 to 1200-Ib. bombs is all in a day’s work for 
the new Ford bomb service trucks on duty with the U. S. 
Army Corps. The Ford Motor Co. also turns out army 
trucks, “Blitz” buggies, small four-wheel reconnaissance and 
staff cars, motorized gun carriages, and universal carriers. 
Ford also operates a school for training Navy mechanics. 


includes: weapon carriers, army carry-alls, troop and cargo 
transports, field kitchens, ambulances; field radio cars, and 
general military trucks. Powdered metal parts, marine and 
industrial engines, are also scheduled by Chrysler. 


Attaching outer sheathings to outboard wing flaps for Army bomber at the 
Fisher Memphis Aircraft Division plant of General Motors Corp. Other G.M. 
divisions are turning out hydraulic variable-pitch propellers (Aeroproducts), 
strut assemblies, aviation spark plugs, aircraft electrical equipment, Auto- 
syns for U. S. warplanes, aluminum and magnesium forgings for aircraft parts, 
oil coolers for tanks, planes and submarines, and numerous other equipment. 


In these lighted stalls the aluminum castings that go into the 
Packard Rolls-Royce Merlin engine are thoroughly cleaned 
with emery, wire wheels and rotary files before machining. 
Since Aug. 2 of this year, Packard Motor Car Co. has been 
producing increasing numbers of these high-powered air- 
cratt motors so greatly needed for defense. 
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Two-cycle diesel engines for U. S., 
Canada and England, used in tanks, 
tractors and trucks, are mass-produced 
in the Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
plant of General Motors Corp. Several 
G.M. divisions are turning out propul- 
sion machinery for the Navy, while 
others are supplying parts for these 
important military units. 
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Working three full 8-hour shifts a day, 
largely on a 6-day week basis, Hudson 
Motor Car Co. is turning out ordnance. 
Among the units in preparation for 
production in Hudson plants are rear 
fuselage sections for Martin B-26 
bombers, piston and rocker arms for 
Wright “Cyclone” engines, and _ ail- 
erons for Republic Aviation Corp. 
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U. S. and British surface torpedo boats can hit 60 mph—and here’s the reason, 
Three 1950-lb., 1350 hp. marine engines in each boat are one of Packard’s defense 
contributions. Recent “shake-down” tests on the sea have proved their ability. 


A row of liquid-cooled engines in the shipping room of the Allison Division of 
General Motors Corp., all ready to be packaged and transported to aircraft 
assembly plants or U. S. Army flying fields. G.M. divisions not only supply 
parts and assemblies for Allison engines, but also for North American B25 
medium bombers. Buick and Chevrolet are at work on Pratt & Whitney aircraft 
engines, while Chevrolet also is making aluminum forgings for aircraft parts. 


“Jeeps”—those versatile, light reconnaissance cars that travel over rugged terrain 
at 70 miles an hour and are small enough to fit into the hold of a transport plane 
—are shown coming off the Willys-Overland production line. Willys is also turn 
ing out 155-mm shell forgings, aluminum forgings for military aircraft, powder 
hoists for the U. S. Navy, steel forgings for British tank tracks, gun breech 
housings, recoil cylinders, and a number of other items vital to our defense. 
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Army truck assembly line at the Chevrolet Motor Division 
of General Motors Corp. Final adjustments to motor, lights, 
horn and instruments are made on this line. Other G.M. 
automotive defense commitments include: military trucks, 
bomb service trucks, artillery prime movers. Numerous 
other G.M. divisions are furnishing such parts as spark 
plugs, bearings, brakes, castings, air cleaners, complete 
wiring installations for G.M. trucks. 


These enormous crankshafts provide the. driving power for 
the Pratt & Whitney double-row radial engine which the 
Ford Motor Co. is building for the U. S. Army. The com- 
pany is turning out lightweight magnesium castings for this 
engine; has a 2,000 hp. liquid-cooled Ford-designed aircraft 
power plant under development. 
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Eleven thousand five hundred parts and 54,000 rivets! 
That’s what it takes to build the center fuselage section 
(shown here) and the nose section of the Martin medium 
bomber which Chrysler Corp. will turn out in volume. 
Chrysler will also produce duralumin forgings, other air- 
craft parts, and is designing a new 2,000 hp. airplane engine. 
Another defense item on Chrysler’s books is the intricate 
500-part Bofors anti-aircraft gun. 


Superstructure for a new Ford 
bomber plant goes up. When 
finished, four-engine Consoli- 
dated B-24D’s will be pro- 
duced here. Ford is scheduled 
to turn out the complete air- 
plane, building wing sections, 
rudders, fuselage sections, 
landing gears—and powering 


it with P&W engines. 


A Dodge military truck is put through its paces. Dodge is 
a large supplier of trucks to the U. S. Army. Called upon 
early by the Army to build trucks for military purposes, 
Dodge continues to be a leading source of supply for such 
vehicles. Army specifications require that trucks be able 
to go up a 60 to 65% grade with full load. 
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AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS have scored 
again. They have satisfied both Gov- 
ernment and the public. Scarce mate- 
rials have been reduced to a minimum 

-and advances are recorded in safety, 
durability and comfort. The 1942 mod- 
els now on display are realistic proof. 

New features have been added, too 

just as in other years. There are 
more automatic and semi-automatic 
transmissions, more direction signals, 
more adroit aids to driving control. 
Fuel economy has been generally 
maintained—and improved in some 
instances. New body shapes, new grille 
treatments, and new instrument pan- 
els appear in profusion. Design refine- 
ments have upped the performance 
ability of hundreds of minor parts of 
the cars. 

These 
with tools and materials not yet need- 
ed in national defense. Changed body 
contours are being shaped on dies 
completed many months before defense 
pressure on tool and die shops became 
acute. Technical ingenuity has over- 
come weight increases forced by heav- 
ier substitute materials. Designs com- 
pleted eight to twelve months ago only 


betterments were achieved 


now are on sale. 

Success in providing fine cars de- 
spite changes to accommodate non- 
critical materials is due to two things: 

1. Engineers started voluntarily to 
revise their designs long before short- 
ages were acute—or priorities manda- 
tory; and 

2. Most changes have been back to 
materials successfully several 
years ago, which means that designers 
are working on thoroughly familiar 
ground. They have merely been apply- 
ing modern methods to materials and 
designs on which plenty of service ex- 
perience exists. 

Iron pistons, for example, are re- 
placing aluminum—but new bearing 
constructions coupled with necessary 
changes in cooling systems, compres- 
sion ratios and weights of reciprocat- 
ing parts have maintained the perform- 
ance expected by Americans. 

Years of steel research had brought 
matured results in time to permit vir- 
tual elimination of the scarcest alloys 
without detriment to durability of 
gears. Die-cast grilles made of zinc 
have been replaced by stamped steel— 
covered at the moment with plating in 
which the scarce material content al- 
ready has been reduced and which is 


used 





Norman G. Sum te is Automotive Editor of 
Fores. 
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The 1942 Motor Cay 


Motor engineers maintain performance expected by American 


ready for conversion to paint finishes 
in the near future. 

The main course of the materials- 
substitution program from here on is 
fairly clear. By December 1 it is ex- 
pected that production of cars with 
bright metal trim will be discontinued. 
In certain important cases, modifica- 
tion of fender designs will reduce 
from 5 lb. per ton to %4 lb. per ton 
the aluminum necessary as a deoxidiz- 
ing agent in the deep-drawing steel re- 
quired for such work. Elimination of 
all aluminum pistons from passenger 
cars has been ordered to take effect 
immediately. Further effort will be 
made to reduce the rubber content of 
each car—particularly in mats, floor 
coverings, etc. 

Copper is the most serious problem 
facing the Government and the auto- 





By NORMAN 


mobile industry today. The supply of 
copper is estimated to be less than de. 
fense needs alone will require follow. 
ing the first of next year. We have no 
stock pile of copper. Nevertheless, 
without copper, automobile engineers 
agree, automobile radiators cannot be 
built satisfactorily. To help a zinc 
shortage earlier this year, many de- 
signs went from brass (which em- 
hodies zinc and copper) to copper. 
Now with zine a bit easier and cop- 
per acutely short, change-backs are be- 
ing asked. The trouble is that, in some 
constructions, more copper has to be 
used in the brass radiator than in the 
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straight copper radiator—if similar 
cooling characteristics are to be pre- 
served. Regardless of technical details, 
it seems certain that automobile pro- 
duction will stop entirely the day cop- 
per becomes unavailable. Due chiefly 
to the widespread unemployment such 
stoppage would cause. however, it is 
hard to believe that that day is near. 

So long as some small quantities of 
certain critical materials are available 
to the automobile industry, it is fair 
to say that there will be no lowering in 
basic quality standards. There are 
some irreducible minimums, however. 
which no amount of technical ingenu- 
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—Triumph In Research 


despite critical national defense material shifts and shortages 


ity can get around in a practical, pro- 
duction manner. 

To meet the needs of a few critical 
parts, the automobile industry—if it 
produces 50% as many cars in the 
1942 as in the 1941 model-year—will 
have to have approximately 0.9 of 1% 
of the nation’s secondary or scrap alu- 
minum supply; 0.523 of 1% of the 
chromium supply; 0.62 of 1% of the 
zinc supply; 0.16 of 1% of the 
nickel supply; and 1.7% of the copper 
supply. 

Given these relatively small quan- 
tities to work with, the automobile en- 
gineers can carry on and the public 


can have satisfactory passenger car . 


transportation. 

Completed experimental work will 
permit replacement of zinc by cast 
iron in many carburetors and fuel 


pumps should this become necessary. 
Such conversions would mean consid- 
erable redesigning and retooling (and 
tools are scarcer than most metals), 
but would not bring a reduction in 
efficiency of operation for the user. 

Throughout the 1942 models as dis- 
played today, manufacturers have 
eliminated or reduced the use of alu- 
minum, copper, nickel, zinc, chromi- 
um, tin, rubber and other defense- 
needed materials without impairing 
their designs. A major part of the sub- 
stitute materials job already has been 
done—voluntarily and effectively. 

The next few months, however, will 
see additional changes. Further substi- 
tutions will be necessary. The changes 
still to come will appear to the public 
to be greater than those already made 
—because they will be easier to see. 
Paint will replace plating on the now 
bright metal parts. Actually, however. 
most of the substitutions affecting the 
performance of vital parts of the car 
already have been accomplished—suc- 
cessfully. Their soundness has been 
proved in hundreds of thousands of 
miles of proving-ground tests. Substi- 
tutions from now on may be more 
noticeable to the eye—but may well be 
less important from a technical and 
engineering standpoint. 

Nevertheless, these further changes 
are being executed with meticulous 
care and pre-testing. A technical com- 
mittee composed of the leading engi- 
neers of the industry has been work- 
ing with the automotive branch of the 
Office of Production Management for 
more than two months to learn the 
materials the Government most wants 
avoided and to report to the Govern- 
ment just what can be done to elimi- 
nate such materials—and how quickly. 

Government demands have been 
firm, but reasonable. So far, the indus- 
try has not been asked to do anything 
which would require a decrease in 
safety or utility. Washington knows 
that 67% of all passenger-car driving 
in the United States is for utility pur- 
poses; that necessity-use of passenger 
cars is more than three times the total 
(in passenger miles) of all other forms 
of transportation combined; that such 
volume of cars as is produced must 
consist of units capable of real utility 
performance. 

Washington knows that the passen- 
ger car is needed for defense as well 
as for the stability of civilian economy. 
The A-10, priority rating given materi- 
als for passenger car replacement parts 
is factual proof of that knowledge. 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK has come into its 
own. Uncle Sam has set it up officially 
on a par with railroads and waterways. 
It has been stamped as essential de- 
fense transportation. The accolade has 
been given both to civilian and mili- 
tary vehicles. 

Formal tip-off on the truck’s first- 
division status came on August 30 
when materials for building trucks of 
1144 tons and up got an A-3 priority 
rating from OPM—the same rating 
previously established for railroad 
cars. Along with the priority came 
news that the automobile industry 
would be expected to build 200,000 
more trucks next year than it did last 

to meet essential transport needs. 

This boon to civilian and defense in- 
dustries didn’t come about by chance. 
It is predicated on facts found by a 
newly-formed Central Motor Transpor- 
tation Committee headed by Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner John 
L. Rodgers. On this Government com- 
mittee are leading technical and oper- 
ating experts from every part of the 
country. 

Private operators, contract carriers 
and common carriers are pooling their 
knowledge with engineers to get the 
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truth about truck transportation needs. 
Studies began immediately following 
formation of the committee several 
months ago. This committee now sees 
the need for something like 1,190,000 
new trucks of all types for the 1942- 
model year. Nearly 890,000, it is esti- 
mated, will be required for defense- 
backing civilian needs. The rest will 
be for U. S. 


quirements 


Army and lend-lease re- 

both of which latter may 
easily be increased before the year 
ends. 


FEWER SMALL TRUCKS 


The essential character of light mo- 
tor trucks (less than 11% tons) is not 
so fully recognized in regulations so 
far issued, current OPM orders having 
brought curtailment rather than expan- 
sion in this particular field. For the 
period August 1 to November 30, 
1941, manufacture of light trucks is 
restricted to 28% of the average an- 
nual production for the last three mod- 
el-years. Actually, that means that the 
output of light trucks for this period 
will be about 9% less than during the 
same period last year—and that, if the 
same restrictions are continued, light 
truck output from August 1, 1941, to 
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August 1, 1942, will be nearly 30% 
less than in the previous 12 months. 

Coming on top of major passenger- 
car curtailment, this decreased output 
of light trucks will definitely add to 
the troubles of the already-harassed 
automobile dealer through whom a 
major share of such trucks are sold. 
How quickly the bread-and-butter 
transportation for which most light 
trucks are used will be seriously af- 
fected remains to be seen. 

Increased farm use of these vehicles 
with pick-up bodies for harvesting has 
intensified the necessity character of 
such trucks in recent years, while 
many defense industries are relying 
heavily on these lighter as well as on 
heavier commercial vehicles. The cur- 
rent rate of curtailment, if continued, 
will result in production of 260,000 
light trucks (exclusive of military 
vehicles) in the current model-year as 
compared with 370,000 in the model- 
year just passed. 

Nevertheless, the essential fact is 
clear. The need for motor trucks is 
great. This is why the A-3 priority 
rating was granted to certain truck 
sizes—and the order has been so writ- 
ten as to insure maximum output of 
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the type of vehicle most needed imme- 
diately. 

As indicated, the rating applies only 
to trucks of 1144 tons and up. It per- 
mits production of only a limited num- 
ber of such trucks rated under 3 tons. 

(Production for September-Novem- 
ber inclusive is limited to one-half the 
total of the first six months of 1941— 
but the limitation does not apply to 
trucks made for United States Govern- 
ment agencies or Lend-Lease classifica- 
tions. ) 

It applies to materials for an unlim- 
ited production in this period of trucks 
of 3 tons and up. . . . And, with the 
production limitation feature, it ap- 
plies also to passenger buses seating 15 
passengers or more and to trailers of 
9 tons or more capacity. Replacement 
parts not to exceed 60% of the manu- 
facturers’ commercial sales during the 
first half of 1941 may be produced. 

Anticipating the heavy responsibil- 
ity which such favorable priorities 
treatment would bring, the motor truck 
industry, like the passenger car, has 
been busy for many months getting 
critical materials out of its designs. 
Hoping for the priority rating, truck 
builders have been aware that they 





should use that rating to acquire only 
such limited amounts of scarce materi- 
als as might be absolutely essential. 
Basically, the job of substituting for 
scarce materials in trucks has been 
much the same as in passenger cars. 
Truck makers already are in process of 
removing bright decorative exterior 
and interior trim items. Paint will re- 
place critical-material-using platings 
on all models. Aluminum pistons are 
being eliminated from all but the heav- 
ier truck units—and truck engineers 
have promised OPM to oust such pis- 
tons even from the heavy vehicles just 
as soon as the more difficult design re- 
arrangements can be made. 


SOME SACRIFICES NECESSARY 


To provide efficient trucks using a 
minimum of scarce materials, the truck 
companies will have to have effective 
co-operation from truck users. To be 
assured of a sufficient number of re- 
liable trucks, users may have to be 
willing to sacrifice something in speed. 
acceleration or top power somewhere 
along the line. Motor-vehicle design 
inevitably represents a combination of 
compromises. 

Iron pistons on heavy vehicles may 


eas 


not promote maximum power from an 
engine of a given size, but their use 
can make possible the continued pro- 
duction of needed trucks, and there 
need be no decrease in safety or de- 
pendability. Other design changes may 
demand other performance compro- 
mises, but the American truck user still 
will have the best vehicles in the world 
—vehicles better than anything thought 
of a few years ago. 

Truck replacements parts seem cer- 
tain to continue available in adequate 
quantities. They are included in the 
A-3 priority rating as described. But 
upon truck users there now falls re- 
sponsibility for using every vehicle as 
efficiently as possible; for keeping it in 
condition to work efficiently. 

Whatever its job, every truck will 
have to be used to the best advantage. 
Inefficiency in truck use under current 
conditions borders on sabotage. This 
concept, Government officials say free- 
ly, is definitely implied, though not 
formally incorporated, in OPM’s as- 
signment of a high priority rating to 
materials for motor truck parts. Al- 
ready thousands of American users are 
toning up their truck operations in re- 
sponse to their nation’s need. 
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The Plight of the Dealer 


Here is a cool, honest analysis of the many problems facing the auto 


dealer, along with some practical steps he can take to avoid disaster 


SOME TIME within a year 59,000 U. S. 
automobile and accessory dealers prob- 
ably are going to face the question of 
survival. An estimated 50%—or more 
—of their product will not be available 
because the materials of manufacture 
will be used for defense. The plight of 
these 59,000 retailers might not be 
considered important as against the 
greater necessity of arming the nation. 
But their plight affects hundreds of 
towns and cities all over the country. 

The 1939 Bureau of Census figures 
show these dealers employed about 
385,000 salesmen, mechanics and of- 
fice workers, with an annual payroll 
of approximately $500,000,000. Thus, 
what affects them directly or indirectly 
affects the business life of virtually all 
sections of the country. 

Added to this, is the fact that if the 
dealer organization collapses the whole 
automotive industry, which has sup- 
plied so much of our peacetime em- 
ployment, will be affected with unpre- 
dictable results. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


Fortunately the dealer has known 
for some time now that tough times 
are ahead. He has been told that new- 
car production will drop 50% or more 
during 1942. He knows that used-car 
supply will go down betause owners 
will hang on to their present vehicles 
as long as possible. He has been in- 
formed that fixing of new and possibly 
used-car prices will limit dealer profit 
on whatever volume of sales is avail- 
able. He realizes that income from fi- 
nancing and insurance will decrease. 
He already sees a tightening of the 
labor situation and a scarcity of skilled 
mechanical help. So the dealer is tack- 
ling the problem with all this in mind. 

There is an added bulwark in the 
fact that automobile retailing and serv- 
icing has been undergoing a stabiliza- 
tion process for 10 years; that auto- 
mobile dealers as a whole have been 





Wiiuram F. Brooks is Managing Editor of 
Fores. 
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out in front as aggressive, forward- 
looking money-makers under the free 
enterprise system. 

FoRBES pointed out last year that 
more than 80% of all automobile deal- 
ers made a profit in the preceding 12 





Business is a gamble, but the 
automobile dealer is being 
forced to play a game which 
has the cards stacked against 
him. What he needs is an ace 
up both sleeves (and more) 
to beat such opponents as a 
shortage in new cars, a dimin- 
ishing used car supply and a 


law to limit auto dealer profit. 











months, a record unequalled by few 
other lines of retailing. 

This year has brought an unprec- 
edented demand for new cars. Buyers 
who ordinarily would not have been in 
the market until 1942 drove off their 
new models to beat possible curtail- 
ment later. So the dealer has done a 
great part of his 1942 business al- 
ready, and this will give him some 
reserve, although tax-wise it will cost 
him money. 

He has all these weapons, but 
whether he can continue to support his 
employees, help keep the national dis- 
tribution system functioning for the 
automotive manufacturer, and uphold 
his part of the American system of 
merchandising through the perils 
ahead depends upon his ability to real- 
ize his own part in community life 
and to make his community realize it. 

Automobile manufacturers who rec- 
ognize that the dealer is so important 
in America’s domestic economy have 
begun advertising campaigns and insti- 
tuted dealer-help management pro- 
grams to bring the importance of the 
automobile dealer to the public’s at- 


tention. They are asking the car owner 
to take his service business back to the 
dealer from whom he bought the car, 

Automobile dealers have long known 
that owners spend four times as much 
money running their cars as they do in 
buying new cars each year. But now 
this fact has a special significance and 
campaigns are under way to capture 
this service revenue from the indepen- 
dent garageman. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


The National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association has outlined a series of 
steps for dealers to take—building ade- 
quate cash reserves from this year’s 
record business, maintaining adequate 
working capital, obtaining full gross 
margins, reducing overhead, limiting 
instalment terms, getting larger down 
payments, greater diversification, train- 
ing of mechanics to handle a greater 
volume of service business, and _in- 
structions to salesmen to sell service 
jobs. 

These steps are all sound and fully 
understood within the business itself. 
The public, however, has yet to realize 
its responsibility and stake in preserv- 
ing this automotive distribution set-up. 

Each dealer will have to do a public 
relations job in his own community. 
The manufacturers, with their nation- 
al advertising campaigns and dealer- 
help management programs, have al- 
ready started the ball rolling. Aggres- 
sive dealers will take advantage of this 
nationwide prestige and probably will 
emerge from the dislocation period 
with a firmer foundation in their own 
towns or cities. The opportunity cer- 
tainly is there if the dealer can proper- 
ly present his case to his community. 

Ninety-six per cent of the 26,000,000 
passenger cars in the country are en- 
gaged in necessity driving, and if the 
dealer can make these owners realize 
the importance to themselves of main- 
taining his organization and experi- 
enced employees then a big step for- 
ward will have been made. 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF 1942 AUTOMOBILES 



































No. of Max. Price Gasoline 
Cylin- Horse- Wheelbase Shipping 4-Door Tank 

CAR NAME AND MODEL ders power (inches) Wt. (Ibs.) Sedan Capacity Special Transmission Arrangement 

Buick 40 Special.......... 8 110 118, 121 3536 1139 19 

Buick 50 Super........... 8 118 124 3842 1354 19 

Buick 60 Century......... 8 165 126 4036 1426 19 

Buick 70 Roadmaster...... 8 165 129 4152 1559 19 

Buick 90 Limited......... 8 165 139 4608 2359 22 

SS £ 1) Ree 8 150 126 4115 1605 20 

— SS fl aaa 8 150 129 4080 1710 20 

Cadillac V-8 63........... 8 150 126 4150 1835 20 Fluid coupling with 4-speed auto- 

Cadillac V-8 60S.......... 8 150 133 4250 2375 20 matic transmission (extra cost) 

Cadillac V-8 67........... 8 150 139 4525 2825 20 

Cadillac V-8 75........... 8 150 136 4705 3225 24 

Chevrolet Master DeLuxe... 6 90 116 3125 882 16 Vacuum assister gear shift unit 

Chevrolet Special DeLuxe.. 6 90 116 3160 938 16 (standard ) 

CE ose noneakeene ss 6 120 121%. 13914 3500 17 Fluid coupling with 4-speed trans- 
mission (extra cost) 

TO vkcverasevecens 8 140 12714 3880 20 Fluid coupling with 3-speed trans- 
mission (standard), or 

Fluid coupling with 4-speed trans- 

mission (extra cost) 

Chrysler Crown Imperial 8. 8 140 145 4435 20 Fluid coupling with 4-speed trans- 
mission (standard) 

EE Shick noesenksonce 2 2 12 80 975 402 6 

i ceveedssebvwes 6 115 121%. 1391%4 3315 17 Fluid coupling with 4-speed trans- 
mission (extra cost) 

Prrrrererry se Ts 6 105 11914, 1371%4 3195 — 17 Fluid coupling (extra cost) 

Ford Special 6 .......... 6 90 114 2922 906 17 

Ford V8 DeLuxe......... 8 90 114 3050 943 17 

Ford V8 Super DeLuxe.... 8 90 114 3082 990 17 

a i a 6 92 116 2940 945 12% Vacuum operated clutch (extra 

Hudson Super 6.......... 6 102 121 3080 1129 1614 cost) and/or Overdrive (extra 

Hudson Commodore 6..... 6 102 121 3145 1211 161% cost) or Vacuum and electric 

Hudson Commodore 8..... 8 128 121 3280 1254. 1614 transmission and clutch control 

Hudson Custom Com’d’re 8. { 128 121, 128 3395 1467 161%4 (extra cost) 

Lincoln Zephyr .......... 12 130 125 3841 1795 1914 Overdrive unit (extra cost), or 

Lincoln Continental ...... 12 130 125 3921 3169 1914 Fluid coupling with 4-speed 

Lincoln Custom .......... 12 130 138 4241 3111 1914 transmission (extra cost) 

OTE ee 3 100 118 3133 1033 17 Fluid coupling (extra cost) 

Nash Ambassador 600..... 6 76 112 2655 940 20 

Nash Ambassador 6....... 6 105 121 3335 1101 20 Overdrive unit (extra cost) 

Nash Ambassador 8....... 8 115 121 3440 1151 20 

Oldsmobile 66, 6.......... 6 100 119 3350 1088 19 

Oldsmobile 76, 6.......... 6 100 125 3465 1153 19 : / : 

Oldsmobile 68, 8.......... 8 110 119 3455 1130 19 Fluid coupling with 4-speed auto- 

Oldsmobile 78, 8.......... 8 110 125 3580 1196 19 SAAD LERNER 5 OND: BON 

Oldsmobile 98, 8.......... 8 110 127 3705 1376 19 

a 6 105 120, 122 3435 1250 17 — , , 

Packard 8 ...........000. 8 125 120,127 35600 1305 17 prsencettie Rho ee B88 22 5 

Packard Super 8 ......... 8 165 127,138,148 4005 1695 20 pene ae nee mci 

Packard Custom Super 8... 8 165 127,138,148 4030 2215 20 tare tiin gi Sitesi rey 

Plymouth DeLuxe 6....... 6 95 117 3025 17 

Plymouth Special DeLuxe 6. 6 95 117 3060 roe 17 

Pontiac Torpedo 6........ 6 90 119 3305 1077 17 

Pontiac Streamliner 6...... 6 90 122 3415 1133 17 

Pontiac Torpedo 8........ 8 103 119 3360 1103 17 

Pontiac Streamliner 8...... 8 103 122 3485 1159 17 

Studebaker Champion 6.... 6 80 110 2520 845 15 _ Fluid coupling (extra cost), and/ 

Studebaker Commander.... 6 94 119 3265 1095 18 or overdrive unit (extra cost) 

Studebaker President 8.... 8 117 124 3485 1225 18 

Willys Americar ......... 4 63 104 2261 788 11% Overdrive unit (extra cost) 





Prices shown include Federal tax (prior to October 1st). Transportation, state and local taxes are not included. 
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Cripple Creek Wins a Bet 


. » . and new life for at least 20, maybe 50 more 


years. The stake this time: one million dollars (cash) 


CrippLe Creek, the incorrigible, has 
been gambling again, and it has just 
won the biggest bet in the 50 years of 
its speckled history. The Colorado min- 
ing camp has been gaudy rich and 
starvation poor, but neither in the de- 
lirium of its booms nor in the numb- 
ness of poverty has it ever lost the 
spirit of the old pick and shovel pros- 
pectors, ready always to bet their own 
money and toil on their own hunch 
and no whining if they lost. 

This time the bet was a million dol- 
lars—cash—and the toil of a hundred 
picked men who risked their lives 
daily for months on end to attempt a 
prodigious engineering feat. 

The odds were unpredictable, as 
usual, But the alternative for Cripple 
Creek was death. The mines were 
drowning. About 2,000 feet below the 
surface stood water. Deep pumping 
costs money, often more money than 
a mine can produce in gold. One mine 
after another shut down. Cripple Creek 
foresaw its doom; it would become a 
ghost town. 


NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


But it would not give up without a 
bold, breath-taking try. It undertook 
the great Carlton tunnel and this Sum- 
mer completed it—the longest blind- 
end tunnel ever driven and at the same 
time the most gigantic “prospector’s 
hole” ever dug. 

It is a complete success. The mines 
are draining—some of them already 
have resumed work. The great bore, 
drilled six miles straight into the solid 
rock of Pike’s Peak, opens a new min- 
ing area of 30 square miles and a 
quarter mile thick. Incidentally, it also 
releases for the use of Colorado's farm- 
ers water from the rains and the melted 
snows which had been trapped in the 
bowels of the mountain for uncounted 
ages. 
Cripple Creek has won new life for 
at least 20, some think 50 more years. 
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And the whole achievement is Cripple 
Creek’s own, from start to finish—the 
bold conception, the detailed plans, the 
money, and the labor. The job had 
been estimated to take four years; it 
was completed in two! 

Cripple Creek is booming again, for 
its one product, gold, still is money, 
despite all the present confusion of the 
world. True, just now it is laboriously 
wrested from the rock only to go back 
underground again in the vaults of 
Fort Knox, but every ounce of it still 
brings $35. 

The story of the mines goes back to 
Bob Womack. He was looking for a 
lost cow along a rocky creek that had 
crippled many a critter when he found 
gold after 1891. Cripple Creek quickly 
became a roaring mining camp, with 
all the frontier trimmings. Its peak 
production was $18,000,000 in 1900 
(when gold was $20.67 per ounce). 
Then prosperity tapered off as the 
mines began to reach water. Incred- 
ible! Cripple Creek is 10,000 feet 
above sea level, and the mountain falls 





The Carlton Tunnel is the biggest “pros- 
pector’s hole” that was ever dug, six miles 
into the hard rock of Pike’s Peak. (AP) 


sharply away from it. But there the 
water was. 

Eventually the geology was correct- 
ly figured out. The region has been 
compared to the saturated sponge in a 
glass cup that you use if you don’t 
like licking stamps. That gives the gen. 
eral idea, but not quite the scale. The 
impervious cup is the southwest shoul- 
der of Pike’s Peak. The sponge is an 
irregular oval core of rock, three to 
five miles in diameter and nobody 
knows how deep. It is soft only com- 
pared to its granite cup; it dulls steel 
drills in a hurry. 


GENESIS OF PLAN 


When the world was young, a mighty 
volcano burst through the granite crust 
making a crater 30 square miles in 
cross-section. The molten mass in the 
crater cooled to form a whitish rock 
called breccia which looks solid but 
actually is composed of loosely ce- 
mented fragments. This volcanic plug 
has absorbed rainfall and melted snow 
in its pores and interstices for thou- 
sands of years and, spongelike, held 
it imprisoned. 

A. E. and L. G. Carlton, two quiet 
brothers, had started in the camp's 
earliest days as mule-skinners and had 
become owners of its biggest mines, its 
only railroad, its major smelter. A. E. 
died in 1931, L. G. in 1938, but they 
left behind them the inspiration for a 
grandiose project. Why not, they had 
asked repeatedly, go way down the 
mountain side and bore to a point be- 
low the farthest mine? Such a tunnel, 
they argued, would release the water 
in the whole crater, down to the tun- 
nel’s level. 

Why not? Well, for various reasons. 
It would cost a million dollars, maybe 
more. This tunnel would have to be 
more than six miles long. No tunnel 
in all the world had ever been driven 
six miles from one opening, as obvi- 
ously this one would have to be. Could 
so long a dead-end hole be ventilated 
so that men could work in it? 
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The solid granite was formidable 
enough, but what else might be encoun- 
tered? Great underground streams? 
Rock even harder than the granite 
which would hike costs out of reach? 
Rock that crumbled and fell, which 
would be worse, endangering lives and 
demanding expensive supports? 


WOULD IT PAY? 


Finally, would it pay? Numerous 
geologists said the particular type of 
ore found at Cripple Creek was origi- 
nally a kind of froth of volcanic erup- 
tions; it just couldn’t reach down very 
far. 

The directors of the Carlton interests 
resolved to risk these blind odds. In 
the Spring of 1939, they appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the project. It would 
benefit the whole district, including 
scores of mines in which they had no 
interest, but that was all right. Their 
own mines were the largest; besides, 
85% of all Cripple Creek ore is shipped 
over their railroad and goes to their 
smelter. 

So the Golden Cycle Mining Corp., 
a Carlton company, set to work. Its 
engineers drew plans for a tunnel eight 
feet wide and nine feet high; designed 
special drilling rigs, special dump 
cars, Speed was the great aim; no im- 
provement that would save a fraction 
of a minute on an operation was too 
much trouble. Having worked out all 
their plans, then they sent for “Long 
John” Austin, 6 foot 8 inches tall, tun- 
nel driver extraordinary, with a repu- 
tation of succeeding on many a hard 
job where other men had failed. 

“Long John” recruited his crews 
from the élite of Cripple Creek; only 
the best miners would do. He told 
them that each of three eight-hour 
crews would be expected to push the 
tunnel forward 300 feet a month. For 
every additional foot each crew 
achieved, it would get a bonus. 

Cripple Creek miners like that kind 
of set-up. Most of the mining in the 
camp is done on shares. The mining 
company—Golden Cycle or another— 
leases one tunnel off a main shaft to 
one man, or to partners. The company 
supplies compressed air, dynamite, 
hoisting service, and so on; the miner 
supplies tools and labor. The lessors 
do the work themselves, seldom hire 
helpers. Company and miner split the 
check for the gold, 50-50. Two brothers 
who are working a lease hit a rich 
pocket of ore and this year will make 
$40,000. That happens often enough 
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to keep all lease miners living in hope. 

Then the drilling and blasting and 
mucking began. It soon became appar- 
ent that the special machinery, the or- 
ganization, the leadership of Austin, 
and the spirit of the hard-rock miners 
made a rare combination. The crews 
worked with the élan of a winning 
football team and the split-second pre- 
cision of a battleship gun crew. 

Much of the zingo came from the 
rivalry of the crews. The three shifts 
fought for the prestige of being the 
swiftest drillers. They boasted when 
they shaved by part of a minute the 
time it took to clean up the rubble 
after blasting. They bragged of being 
swiftest to get back to work after a 
blast had filled the tunnel with smoke. 
A. H. Beebe, vice-president of Golden 
Cycle, who planned and directed the 
whole operation, says, “There was 
hardly a miner on the job who did not 
make some valuable suggestion to im- 
prove efficiency.” 

The process of hard-rock tunneling 
is to drill 38 or 40 slanting holes five 
or six feet deep in the face of the rock, 
fill them with dynamite, blast, load the 
shattered rock into cars and haul it 
away. One proud crew completed this 
cycle four times in its eight hours—a 
record never equaled. The best record 
for a single crew in its eight-hour day 
was 27 feet; ten feet, remember, was 
the quota. The best 24-hour progress 
was 78 feet; the best 31 consecutive 
days, 1,879 feet. 


PLENTY OF EXCITEMENT 


All the region followed the progress 
of the crews with the excitement of 
fans watching a baseball pennant race. 
The company, pestered with telephone 
calls from enthusiastic rooters for this 
crew or that, in self-defense put up 
bulletin sheets in Cripple Creek, Victor 
and Colorado Springs and posted each 
day’s results. 

But not only the heading crews were 
accomplishing great things, dulling 
1,100 drill bits a day as they pierced 
the pink granite; the engineers were 
meeting new problems. Conventional 
ventilation by suction fans proved in- 
adequate; as the bore grew in length, 
they developed a mighty system which 
blew 10,000 cubic feet of fresh air 
per minute through four, five and even- 
tually six miles of 18-inch pipe to the 
blind end. Thus the best air in the 
tunnel was at the heading where the 
men were working. The smoke and gas 
from each blast drifted back to the 


portal in a kind of cohesive cloud, 
known to tunnei men as a smoke plug. 
Going to and from the face, the men 
would pass through several of these, 
and wore gas masks for protection. 

On February 20, 1941, the tunnel 
had reached 31,600 feet in a straight 
line—a world record. Then, after one 
of the blasts, a jet of water appeared, 
no bigger than a lead pencil at first. 
Rapidly, it grew to 800 gallons per 
minute. With it came volumes of gas— 
deadly carbon dioxide. 

“Get out!” said Long John Austin 
to the crew on shift. Soon the rushing 
stream was tearing great rocks loose in 
the tunnel. Within 24 hours, the moun- 
tain was gushing 20,000 to 25,000 gal- 


lons per minute. 


A JOB WELL DONE 


Slowly, the torrent subsided and the 
belching gas thinned. In about a 
month, by elevating the track so the 
locomotives could run through the 
stream, it was possible to resume work. 
The drillers had to go back a short 
distance and strike off at a slight angle, 
to detour the fault, or fissure, down 
which the water poured. The engineers 
guessed right; the drillers met plain 
going and the tunnel reached its goal 
July 23, 1941—32,262 feet in 670 
working days, a four-year job done in 
two. The men, by the way, had earned 
bonuses that increased their pay 50%. 

Water in the Ajax mine had stood 
more than 500 feet deep for two years. 
In ten days after the Carlton tunnel 
gushed water, the mine was dry. The 
underground torrent evidently poured 
down a natural drain in the rock, di- 
rect from the mine to the tunnel. Ajax 
went right back into production. 

There are about 100 mine shafts in 
the Cripple Creek area—25 of them 
are important. All the mines would 
seep dry in time, with no further work. 
The 700 feet of water in the Cresson 
mine, for instance, is going down two 
feet a day. But to hasten the process 
several vertical shafts and lateral tun- 
nels that will total nearly a mile are be- 
ing dug from the Carlton tunnel to some 
of them. One of these was completed 
in September. As an extra dividend, 
once the water is out these connections 
with the Carlton tunnel, thence to the 
outer air, will provide natural ventila- 
tion—another saving of expense and 
a great gain in comfort for the miners. 

The water, which has settled down 
to a steady flow of 700 gallons a min- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Chilean Looks at U. S. Business 


Pulling no punches, he appraises U. S. business practices in his country 


and offers a sound program to heal sore-spots, promote lasting friendship 


MANY TIMEs we are asked: “What does 
South America think of the United 
States?” 

It would not be easy to answer this 
question because “South America” is 
only a geographical expression. Each 
Latin-American republic forms a world 
apart that reacts before the external 
events, in accordance with its particu- 
lar interests and viewpoints. Because 
of the closeness of its frontiers, there 
exists a better understanding between 
Argentina and Great Britain, and be- 
tween Chile and the United States, than 
between Argentina and Chile. 

But we want to speak in the name of 
Chile exclusively, to say something of 
what we think of the United States. 

We have in Chile an excellent am- 
bassador from the United States, who 
does not give receptions, but who is 
constantly occupied with the work of 
creating friendship: the movies. 
Through the screen, the young Chile- 
ans have learned to love the United 
States, to imitate its dynamic and ener- 
getic life, its optimism and its demo- 
cratic idiosyncrasies. 


TOTALITARIAN IDEAS 


Only a small minority of the upper 
class of the country, composed of great 
landowners, some industrialists and 
members of the so-called “Fifty fami- 
lies” that maintained the political pow- 
er of the Republic during a century 
(until the victory of the popular par- 
ties in October, 1938), still retain hope 
of return to old ways. 

Without any preference for Hitler 
or Mussolini, they profess totalitarian 
ideas as an antidote against the ad- 
vance of Creole communism, which 
now represents one-tenth of the total 
electoral vote. 

To that minority should be added 
the population of two Chilean prov- 
inces (Valdivia and Llanquihue) that 





Gustavo HELFMANN is one of Chile’s lead- 
ing business men, also a big publisher. This 
article is translated from the Spanish. 
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were colonized by Germans during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
There they still retain a certain admira- 
tion for the country of their parents 
and grandparents, and cultivate their 
language and the German sciences. The 
rest of the population is fervently par- 
tial to the Allies in this war. 

Chile, with a territory of 741,707 
square kilometers, and a population of 
5,000,000 inhabitants, lives exclusively 
on its exports of saltpeter, iodine, cop- 
per, wool, and on its agricultural prod- 
ucts. The saltpeter, the copper, the gen- 
erating plants of electric power and 
the services of city transportation and 
the telephones belong to North Ameri- 
can companies, which have replaced 
the companies of Great Britain and 
Germany. 


AMERICANS TAKE EVERYTHING 


In our opinion, the replacements 
have not attained their objective of 
creating profitable business, as they 
did not choose a good way to do so, 
and therefore find a great many difh- 
culties. Due to the continued depre- 
ciation of Chilean money (which has 
descended from 48 d. to 144 d. per 
peso in the last 60 years) the workers 
always complain about their wages. 
and demand better pay. The rest of 
the inhabitants are against raising the 
costs on light, telephone and city trans- 
portation. It is a custom to say in 
Chile that the Americans “take every- 
thing” and leave the natives only “el 
hoyo” (the hole in the ground), re- 
ferring to the great craters where the 
crust of the mountains has been dug 
out by mechanical shovels so native 
help could bring up the copper de- 
posits. 

In reality, the country receives bene- 
fit from the wages only, and the fiscal 
taxes which come from these exploita- 
tions. In general, the Americans have 
not been associated with capital and 
with the men of Chilean business; and 
the benefits and risks of their exploi- 


tations have not created a very gratify. 
ing atmosphere. 

An intelligent policy would advise 
the investing of American capital in 
anonymous companies in which the 
natives should have participation, as 
has been done by the firm of W. R. 
Grace & Co. in their manufacture of 
textiles,“Chiguayante-Caupolican,” with 
splendid practical results. 


ONE COSTLY MISTAKE 


During the years 1925, 1926 and 
1927, the American public subscribed 
to more than $300,000,000 in bonds 
of the Chilean government, enriching 
the intermediary banks. Today those 
bonds have lost 85% of their value. 
If they had subscribed the money in 
shares of industrial Chilean companies, 
to finance them, today they would have 
triplicated the value of their invest- 
ments, and would have been owners 
of the greatest part of the Chilean 
wealth. 

The Americans do not try to find 
out about investments in the fruit in- 
dustry. although pears, apricots, ap- 
ples and honeydew melons, for in- 
stance, could be grown in the identical 
climate to that of California in the 
provinces of Aconcagua, Coquimbo 
and Valparaiso. 

The wine industry, of good produc- 
tion and quality, is equal to that of 
France and Spain, but its production 
has been reduced 340,000,000 litres by 
a law which was established to uproot 
25% of the grape vines and throw 
them into the river, because they could 
not find, until now, a market in the 
United States, the only possible con- 
sumer. 

There is to be noted at the present 
time a great scarcity of articles for- 
merly manufactured by foreign coun- 
tries because the national industry has 
not yet reached the point where it can 
supply the internal national consump- 
tion, or because they cannot manufac- 
ture some specified kinds of articles, 
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due to the lack of capital and tech- 
nicians. 

Before the war we had an abun- 
dance of all kinds of products because 
the German exporters gave credit for a 
long period, and dedicated a merchant 
fleet especially for the transportation of 
their merchandise to Chile and other 
countries of the Pacific. Today we are 
lacking in Chile of the prime materials 
for our industries, the replacement 
parts for the machinery and even the 
combustibles, such as petroleum. Any 
further reduction in the shipments of 
combustibles from the United States 
will produce a grave crisis in the salt- 
peter and copper industries and par- 
alyze at least 50% of the elements of 
city transportation. 

If the United States wishes to avoid 
producing political unrest in Chile that 
can be taken advantage of by the totali- 
tarian group of the country, who are 
anxiously waiting for the event, it is 
urgent that they pay attention to the 
orders of Chilean industry, and that 
there should not be any shortage in 
petroleum. 

There should be organized in New 
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York, a Center for Sales and Pur- 
chases for Chile, in charge of qualify- 
ing the orders and setting the export 
quotas of the prime materials and 
manufactured articles. The essential 
ones are cotton yarns, rayon, asbestos, 
cellulose, paper, tin, substances for the 
making of chemical products and glass, 
agricultural and industrial machinery 
and replacement parts for the same. 


MORE “EXCHANGE” NEEDED 


The experts of the Center should at 


the same time study the kinds of ma- 


teriais and merchandise that could be 
imported from Chile, to procure Amer- 
ican money as exchange. Besides the 
saltpeter and copper, there exist great 
deposits of manganese and sulphur, 
but the country does not have sufficient 
gold to cover the difference. 

The American companies and in- 
dustrialists should open branches in 
Chile to produce many -of the articles 
that now are exported from the United 
States, thereby saving expenses of 
freight, and at the same time coming 
closer to the clients on the South Amer- 
ican Pacific coast. 


Se 


“Hallelujah, J. W. I've just discovered a new material for our 
containers made out of air and water. This'll kill OPM. 





A continuous tourist movement 
stimulated by the United States would 
produce American money to permit 
Chilean travelers to know the United 
States. This would facilitate also the 
opportunity for American youths to 
find businesses and a place to reside in 
Chile; which means especially techni- 
cians and experts in any one branch of 
industry. 

The American cultural influence in 
that distant Republic (it is only four 
days by airplane from New York to 
Santiago) has been very weak. The 
majority of the Chilean students went 
to Europe, and they do not know the 
American sciences. In Santiago de 
Chile, a city that counts 900,000 in- 
habitants more or less, there exist 70 
high schools; also 10 or 12 institu- 
tions in which are taught the German 
language, five or six English schools 
and only one American, even though 
this one is the best of all. 

The United States is fated to lose all 
the advantages that the war offers 
now to establish closer relations with 
Chile and the South American coun- 
tries in general, if it does not decide 
to know them better and nearer. At 
the end of the present conflict, the 
Germans and British will come back 
to make a coup for the Chilean com- 
merce and to take all of its market. 
They know exactly the psychology of 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, having peopled them with 
many of their countrymen. 


DEMOCRATIC, BUT— 


In Chile we are very anxious to ob- 
tain the help of American capital and 
the help of their technicians, and the 
facilities for sending our students to 
the United States. The work of the Ex- 
port and Import Bank has been very 
commendable in that respect, but it 
should be more generous still, because 
the situation of almost all of the Chile- 
an companies is that they are working 
without fiscal credit extended by the 
commercial banks. The average profit 
of these companies has been 11.5%; 
at the present time due to war con- 
ditions they are much higher. 

Chile is profoundly democratic. The 
present Government is likewise of this 
sentiment. But the country needs to 
live. The future of the commercial and 
political relations between both nations 
depends more upon the American peo- 
ple than upon ourselves. Therefore, 
they should be supported more ade- 
quately by their business men rather 
than diplomacy. 
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1 UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS. From 
the world’s largest typewriter factory 
have come thousands of Underwoods 
to type a new language of ships and 
guns and planes and tanks. 


2 UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES. They write 
defense orders, render defense bills, 
control production and handle new 


millions in defense pay rolls, creating, 
without an extra operation, all the 
records required by Federal and State 
Governments. 

wR 


3 UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES, 
What a boon they have been to 








y hard-pressed engineering staffs, 
with their ability to add, sub- 
.. tract, multiply and divide with 
‘ absolute accuracy, refreshing sim- 
plicity and top speed. 
Seen 
r 
From the moment America was roused into her great drive 
| 4 UNDERWOOD toward Preparedness, a single word has expressed the 
PORTABLE TYPE- ¥ »at , ! 
y oi hecetgga Md al doubts, the fears and the hopes of the world... TIME! 


engaged in defense pro- 


ities test aan thd Time was the one thing beyond America’s creative 
personal writing ma- reach. America could not buy, borrow or produce Time. 
chine almost as regular ; 4, 

4 companion on their Time could only be saved! 

travels as a toothbrush. ; 

No one knows the hours And among the answers to the national problem were 


Underwood Portables 


have saved by typing thousands of Underwood Elliott Fisher Machines for 
vital pose en route, Government Departments and bustling defense plants 
in hotel rooms and in : ules ‘ F 

the field. ...typewriters, adding-figuring machines and accounting 


machines in infinite variety. 


Time was the net of all the advantages these Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machines had to offer. Time was the 
basis upon which Industry had used them through the 
years. Today, Time is their great contribution to 
National Defense! 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


5 UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER RIBBONS, 
CARBON PAPERS, ETC. The Jogical''ammu- 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company — = _ on all Underwood Elliott 
“isher Machines. 


Elliott Fisher — 4 te dons Por 
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NEW IDEAS 


ee e pointing the way to progress and profits 


Wrist Radio 

Radios are getting smaller and small- 
er. The latest is one so small that it is 
worn on the wrist, like a watch. The 
tuning dial resembles a winding stem. 


Oh, Boy! 

Because a boy of 12 may be taller 
than a boy of 13, it has been difficult 
to get the right fit in boys’ clothing 
(sizes have run by age). However, the 
American Standards Association now 
announces a new system of sizing 
boys’ clothing: Instead of age stand- 
ards, sizes will run according to height 
and hip girth. This more exact method 
of measurement should prove popular 
with retailers who report that they 
lose $10,000,000 yearly on returns of 
misfit clothing by irate parents. Next 
step on the sizing program, says the 
association. is girls’ clothing. 


On With Rayon 


Rayon is going into more and more 
defense products. Already being used 
in tires (combined with rubber), in 
self-sealing gasoline tanks for combat 
planes, for uniform and helmet linings 
and wire insulation, the most promis- 
ing new use is in the manufacture of 
powder bags (usually made of silk). 
Though still in the experimental stage, 
American Viscose Corp. reports that 
the powder bag has passed all tests. 


Flags Defense Orders 


Because one sheet of steel looks very 
much like another, American Rolling 
Mill Co. is using red, white and blue 
routing cards on all defense orders, so 
that workers can speed them through 
their departments. 


Wardrobe Wizardry 


The fluorescent lamp may become a 
magic lantern for women, says O. P. 
Cleaver, Westinghouse lighting engi- 
neer and color expert. “The eye knows 
not always what it sees under artificial 
light. Colors have chameleon charac- 
teristics. For instance, blossom pink 
may appear purplish, dusky rase may 
look yellowish and so on, under dif 
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ferent types of modern illumination. 
This means that tomorrow’s lady con- 
ceivably might wear the same gown 
three succeeding evenings and yet have 
a different colored gown each night 
merely by changing the lamps in her 
home.” Under the different types of 
light, women will also have to use dif- 
ferent shades of powder and rouge, 


Cleaver adds. 


Mahogany Plane 

A plastic-mahogany airplane will 
soon fly into the civilian market. 
Though conventional in design (a low- 
winged, twin-motored model), the 
plane gets around the light-plane in- 
dustry’s problem of getting materials. 


The entire plane frame is made of 
wood; there are no metal supports or 
fasteners. According to the builder, 
Langley Aviation Corp., construction 
is “simple,” and can be geared to mass 
production. 


Show Cause 


“No Shows” are passengers who 
make reservations for plane trips, but 
fail to show up for the flight. Since 
seats on airliners are now “worth their 
weight in gold” because of the defense 
rush, Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales for American 
Airlines, has issued a plea to air trav- 
elers: “If you are unavoidably pre- 
vented from making a plane trip, let 





FIBERGLAS and steel are being 
combined, in successive layers, to 
give two new blackout (window- 
less) bomber plants a shatterproof, 
non-combustible roof and _ wall 
construction. By blanketing all in- 
teriors with white fiberglas, 75% 
of all factory noise will be ab- 
sorbed, and a high light-reflecting 
surface will be assured. White ce- 








“Glass” and Steel for Blackouts 


ment floors will be used to reflect 
light (fluorescent) on the under- 
side of planes on the assembly 
lines. One of the plants, located at 
Fort Worth, Tex., will be operated 
by Consolidated; the other at 
Tulsa, Okla., will be operated 
by Douglas. Both plants are being 
built by The Austin Co., under 


the direction of Army engineers. 
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the airline know immediately so that 
your seat will not be wasted.” 


Woven Steaks 


That’s the latest innovation in the 
food field. Thin slices of meat are spun 
through rotating dies, woven under 
pressure to uniform thicknesses. Ac- 
cording to the innovator, George 
Federighi of San Francisco, “woven 
steaks are more tender than steaks of 
conventional types.” 


Bear Facts 


Tire conservation literally hangs in 
the balance, says Bear Manufacturing 
Co., Rock Island, Ill. (service station 
equipment). All things considered, the 
best method for saving wear and tear 
on tires is correction of unbalanced 
wheels, a condition existing in a ma- 
jority of cars, growls the company. 


Bank Note 


The combination package idea, suc- 
cessful in many retail fields, may soon 
enter the banking world. Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Council of New York 
State is pressing for combination of 
savings accounts, savings bank life in- 
surance and United States defense 
bonds to provide a complete thrift pro- 
gram for the average individual. 


Housing Project 


General Electric has been pushing 
the theme that the most economical 
home is made and equipped with high 
quality materials (because, eventually, 
the initial high cost is more than offset 
by greater comforts, efficiency of ma- 
terials, longer wearing). Now GE is 
supporting its theme with an actual ex- 
ample of “good” living in a relatively 
small home. It has built a “House of 


Ideas” in Bridgeport, Conn., which is. 


the ultimate in comfort and efficient 
use of living space. Though the “idea 
house” is only a story-and-a-half home, 
built-in features multiply the living 
space and 225 electrical outlets (100 
in the ordinary home of its size) allow 
for an unlimited number of appliances. 
Exploring the model home further, we 
find: The fireplace equipped with a 
heatilator which circulates warm air 
on the first floor; silent mercury 
switches that never click; circuit break- 
ers to eliminate fuses; underground 
cable for lights, power, telephone; a 
package receiver with a light in the 
kitchen which signals when a package 
is delivered; all-weather windows 
equipped to interchange Winter storm 
panels and Summer screens; chemi- 
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SELLING yourself is just as impor- 
tant as selling your product. In 
fact, you've got to sell yourself 
before you can sell your product. 

The best salesman I know is 
quiet, reserved, almost diffident. 
However, he is an expert at sell- 
ing himself. He does it by adher- 
ing to 10 principles of procedure, 
which are so simple that any sales- 
man can follow them: 

1. Be sincere. A sincere, straight- 
forward manner will often carry 
more weight than the product it- 
self. 

2. Be honest. Tell the truth 
about your product. Don’t make 
guarantees you can’t back up. 

3. Be courteous. Don’t high 
pressure a prospect. Don’t badger 
him into a sale. You may never be 
able to sell him again. 

4. Be considerate. Remember, 
the customer may be as busy as 
you are. Don’t annoy him at in- 
convenient times. Tell him you 
will be glad to call back later. 

5. Be cheerful. Don’t grouse 
about bad times, poor business, 
etc. A cheery manner begets a 
cheerful response. It is much easi- 
er to sell to a prospect if he is in 
a pleasant mood. 

6. Be helpful. Listen to objec- 





Sell Yourself 


tions and complaints and try to 
overcome them. Don’t just shrug 
them off. Don’t alibi. An adjust- 
ment of a previous mistake or dis- 
satisfaction can be of more lasting 
value than an actual sale. 

7. Be neat. An unkempt, dishev- 
eled appearance creates a poor 
impression from the first. Have 
your trousers creased and your 
shoes shined. “Put your best foot 
forward.” 

8. Be fair. Don’t run down your 
competitors. Point out the advan- 
tages of your product over theirs 
. . . yes; but don’t criticize their 
methods or their product. If your 
customer hasn’t found out for him- 
self, he isn’t going to take your 
word for it. Nothing arouses an- 
tagonism quicker than condemna- 
tion of a competitor. 

9. Be brief. Advance your sales 
points thoroughly, but concisely. 
A little pleasant small talk is all 
right, but nobody wants to hear 
a long winded dissertation on your 
life, politics, and history. 

10. Be yourself. Forget acting! 
Don’t try to be a back slapper if 
you're not the type. It will do you 
more harm than good. Be natu- 
ral and you will be convincing. 

—CHARLEsS FURCOLOWE. 





cally treated lumber at danger points 
to ward off termites; all-electric kitch- 
en; each bedroom with total wardrobe 
and storage space of more than 48 
square feet; a loud-speaking arrange- 
ment at both front and rear doors 
which permits two-way conversation 
with a visitor. 


Fish Story 


Gas stations are accustomed to giv- 
ing all sorts of free service. The oddest 
request, however, occurred recently in 
a number of gas stations along the road 
between New York and Boston. A truck- 
load of fish going to the Boston Aquar- 
ium stopped at gas stations every two 
hours to take on a fresh supply of air. 


City to Suburb 


What is the principal reason for the 
tremendous growth of suburbs. with 
their drain on city population? “Chil- 
dren,” says James A. McLain. presi- 





dent of The Guardian Life Insurance 
Co. of America. “More freedom for 
children has been the biggest contrib- 
uting factor in stimulating the move- 
ment from cities. It has now reached 
a point where it has become serious 
for apartment house property values,” 
he remarks. “It is almost tragic that so 
few of our cities were planned for the 
future. The end of the era of rapidly 
expanding population finds most cities 
inadequate to meet the growing de- 
mands of the average family.” 


No Dodging 

Trucks are hauling an ever-increas- 
ing volume of defense materials, but 
up until now it has been impossible to 
recognize a defense-carrying truck. 
Putting a stop to non-recognition, 
Dodge dealers now furnish defense 
carriers with bright red, white and 
blue shields that proudly proclaim: 
“This Truck Hauls Defense Materials.” 
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The Washington Outlook 


DEFENSE ACTIVITY in Washington is 
shifting from low gear to second in the 
first real speedup of a war program 
now due to cost at least $100,000,000- 
000. The immediate task is two-fold: 
(1) Build a war machine more than 
double the size of the one now under 
construction, getting 30% instead of 
13% of total production funneled into 
defense. (2) Weave the war effort into 
the vitals of the U. S. economy, ration- 
ing civilian use of everything needed 
for defense. 

In the belated push to get far-reach- 
ing adjustments “over the hump” in 
the next three “most critical” months, 
defense chiefs expect the phenomenal 
rate of industrial gains to level off 
somewhat. Production increases in °42 
will come almost entirely from arma- 
ment expansion. Supplies of civilian 
goods will shrink from present record 
highs, but purchasing power, com- 
pounded out of higher wages and more 
jobs, will continue to swell. 

WHERE will this extra purchasing 
power go? ... Volume of civilian 
goods available next year is estimated 
at 5 to 10% less than current produc- 
tion, but spendable income is running 
20% over a year ago with no let up in 
sight. . . . New homes and all the 
“durables” will be curtailed. Output 
of soft goods can be boosted only a 
little more. . . . More than half the 
extra dollars of buying power will be 
absorbed by higher prices, a third by 
stiffer taxes, leaving a small residue 
for savings and back debts. 

WHAT lines will profit, what will 
lag? ... LAGGARDS include all items 
subject to curtailment orders (autos, 
appliances) and users of non-American 
imports (silk, tires, carpets)... . Tem- 
porary lull in demand just now is a 
reaction from advance buying to 
“beat” the shortages and new excise 
taxes. .. . GAINERS include most soft 
goods, foods, furniture, entertainment, 
service-&-repair businesses. 

WHO stands to gain, who to lose? 
. . » UP SIDE—Farmers, with crop 
prices 50% above pre-war levels 
through Government stimulation of all 
produce excepting cotton and wheat. 
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. . . Skilled craftsmen, wages up 45%. 
. . » Common labor, wages up 25%. 
... DOWN SIDE—White collar clerks 
and salesmen. . . . One-line small deal- 
ers. .. . Fixed-income groups. .. . The 
over $5,000 salaried people, chiefly 
due to taxes. 


PRICE INFLATION—Taxes are only 
real deterrent applied so far. . . . Many 
business economists hold that such 
gestures as instalment-credit restric- 
tions and higher bank reserves actu- 
ally contribute to inflation by setting 
off a buying spiral born of fear... . 
They contend that price control, under 
the Administration bill, may slow but 
won't stop the rise since no ceilings 
are provided for wages or farm prices. 
. . . Living costs are climbing 1% a 
month, no level-off in view. 


TAXES—U. S. tax load, greatest in 
history and now stiffer than Britain’s, 
according to Chamber of Commerce 
analysis, will be even heavier in °42. 
. . . White House will fight for trebled 
tax on payrolls (6% instead of 2%, 
half on employers), disguised as in- 
creased “social security,” but really an 
easy way to get more revenue... . 
Most of the important thumbs are 
down on Morgenthau’s plan to confis- 
cate all business profits in excess of 
6% of invested capital, but Govern- 
ment will demand and get a bigger bit 
of profits next year... . Watch for the 
so-called Administrative Tax Bill and 
provisions limiting deductible business 
expenses. 


LABOR—Strike situation is unim- 
proved. . . . Government temporizing 
with labor continues. . . . Mediation 
Board Chairman Davis is writing a 
labor policy of higher wages for nearly 
all disputants and “union shop” con- 
tracts in many cases. .. . Trade Com- 
mission will test its power over unions. 
It’s charging that two big ones have 
connived with manufacturers to re- 
strain competition and fix terms of 
sale in women’s dress and millinery in- 
dustries. . . . Priorities unemployment 
is expected to cost 2-to-2% million 


factory jobs, but will be more than off- 
set by 3 million jobs that defense ex. 
pansion will create by mid-1942. 


PRIORITIES—With 7,000 priority ap. 
plications arriving weekly (15 times 
the June rate), only highest ratings 
bring prompt delivery. . . . Rationing 
or “allocations” of short materials will 
be necessary to keep civilian industry 
running. . . . Four non-defense agen- 
cies will be used to police priority 
compliance. . . . Floyd Odlum’s spread- 
the-work drive will make slow prog- 
ress; it started months late. . . . After 
war materiel, highest priorities are go- 
ing to small producers, repairs for all 
industry, transportation equipment 
(busses, trucks, rail cars), and build- 
ing materials that will produce extra 
rooms for defense workers. 


SIMPLIFICATION—To be handled by 
separate new section of OPM, prob- 
ably under Sears’ Lessing Rosenwald. 
. . « Left-wingers in Harriet Elliott’s 
consumer branch of OPA will agitate 
for standardization, but they have no 
machinery to put their program into 
effect. . . . Sizes and designs already 
are limited on paints, bicycles, screws; 
simplification lies just ahead for re- 
frigerators, men’s wear, radios. 


SHORTAGES—Gasoline and oil will 
be tight next Spring. . . . Freight car 
output is 20,000 units behind schedule, 
but rail transportation is not yet a 
bottleneck. . . . Spotty electric power 
shortages are forecast this Winter. . . . 
All chemicals are running short; rayon 
weavers will be rationed. . . . Use of 
chlorine for poison gas doesn’t leave 
enough for refrigerants, bleaches, 
white paper, swimming pools. 


SUBSTITUTES—Silk market is consid- 
ered lost forever to nylon and other 
synthetics. . . . Glass containers are 
eating into tin-can market. . . . Heavier 
cotton mixtures will be used in wool 
and rayon articles. . . . Dehydrated 
foods are booming: they save space 
in shipping food to Britain and are 
more easily carried as Army rations. 
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Speed Up Order Handling 
Simplify Purchasing Routine 
a Provide Accurate Instructions 
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The Pattern of Business 








WAGES continue to rise. But some em- 
ployers, in a move to curb luxury 
spending, are paying increases in the 
form of “savings”—in some cases, de- 
fense stamps and bonds. 

* 

Though many producers of civilian 
goods are sold out for months to come, 
few are laying off their salesmen. Sold- 
out salesmen are making goodwill 
calls, conducting surveys, studying 
sales methods, preparing for post- 
emergency leadership. 

* 

According to officials at Washing- 
ton, peak defense production will not 
be reached before the middle of next 
year. By that time, it is explained, the 
big shift from civilian to defense pro- 
duction will be complete; and some 
2,000 Government-financed plants, now 
being built. will be in operation. 

* 

Auto makers, anxious to save rubber 
for defense, are talking about sending 
cars to market without spare tires. 
Meanwhile, OPM is campaigning for 
“more retreading of old tires.” 

* 

So far, toy makers have not been hit 
by the war. Except for a small amount 
of rubber, they use only non-defense 
materials. And with Japanese imports 
cut off. the industry expects this sea- 


son’s sales to top last year’s $240,000,- 
000 volume. This year’s sales theme: 
“Toys Build Morale.” 

* 

Production of light planes may soon 
be geared to defense needs. Already the 
Army is using flivver ships for mes- 
sage carrying, observation, the trans- 
port of officers. 

* 

This year, for the first time in 38 
years, there will be no motor boat 
show. Motor boat makers who have not 
already shut down, as a result of the 
emergency, are working on defense 
orders. 

* 

Branch banking is the most ade- 
quate solution to the problem of bank- 
less towns. That’s the conclusion drawn 
from a recent study of bankless towns, 
now serviced by “substitutes”—cash 
depositories, currency exchanges. 

* 


Trailer sales continue to soar, 
spurred by the defense housing short- 
age. According to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, some 250,000 
“houses on wheels” are now in use in 
this country. 

* 

Consumer lines (and prices) are sub- 
ject to such frequent change these days 
that more and more companies are 





have been high-spotted. 


BEST 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. * 
Little Rock, Ark 
Mobile, Ala. 5* 
Macon, Ga. 11* 
Meridian, Miss. 5* 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Texarkana, Tex. 
Dothan, Ala.5* 
Albany, Ga. 5* 
Greenville, Miss. * 
Texarkana, Ark. 
Helena, Ark. 
Newnan, Ga. 


Seconp BEsT 
Detroit, Mich. 42* 
Jackson, Mich. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, FORBES 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


New Orleans, La.5*% Hattiesburg, Miss.5*% Chicago, Ill. * 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Tuirp Best 
Rockford, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. * Sheboygan, Wis. * 
Peoria, Ill. 

FourtH BEsT 


Cincinnati, Ohio Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Louisville, Ky. Hamilton, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio Middletown, Ohio 
FirtH Best 

Baltimore, Md. * York, Pa. 


Washington, D.C. * Hagerstown, Md. 
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issuing loose-leaf catalogues to cus. 
tomers. Besides cutting catalogue costs, 
the loose-leaf idea has this advantage 
claimed for it: Every page refill directs 
attention to the company’s line. 

* 

The Ford Motor Co. has been award- 
ed a $231,741,500 contract for planes 
and spare parts—one of the largest 
aircraft orders on record. 

* 

Slow-down tactics by unions are evi- 
dent on several fronts. In most in- 
stances, some form of closed shop is 
the objective. 

* 

Some industrial engineers believe 
that new methods, rather than new ma- 
terials, may be the solution to “priori- 
ties unemployment.” Small industry, 
they claim, needs more material-saving 
processes and designs, more effective 
waste recovery. 

* 

Pinched by priorities, typewriter 
companies are curtailing production of 
portables, concentrating on business 
models. Even in business machines, 
however, aluminum will be eliminated 
wherever possible; other vital materi- 
als will be replaced by plastics, cast 
iron, sheet steel. 

* 

The railroads are not only having 
trouble getting new rolling stock; they 
are having difficulty getting materials 
to maintain repair programs as well. 
Though the problem is not serious now, 
it is growing. 

* 

A squadron of flying engineers, 
formed by OPM, will soon take off for 
towns and cities suffering from “prior- 
ities unemployment.” The objective: 
To speed conversion of civilian plants 
to defense production. 

* 

Domestic airlines are off to a flying 
start on a new safety record—eight 
months of operations without a fatal 
accident, though traffic during the past 
seven months has been the heaviest in 
history. 

* 

Makers of fountain pens report a 
spurt in sales, explaining: Correspond- 
ence always picks up in periods of 
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national stress. Military styling, says 
Waterman, is building sales to soldiers. 
* 

Despite the war, there has been no 
blackout of research for new products. 
According to the National Association 
of Manufacturers, money spent for re- 
search this year will amount to the 
highest on record. 

* 


More and more life insurance com- 
panies are providing pension plans for 
their agents. In recent months, eight 
companies instituted such provisions, 
bringing the total to 27 companies. 

* 


The scrap shortage may soon be- 
come serious. Reason: The price ceil- 
ing on scrap has sent most collectors 
into more lucrative fields. 

* 

Figures just released by the Bell 
System show that more telephones 
(142,400) were added to its lines last 
month than in any month on record. 

* 

Newest substitute for aluminum is a 

non-metallic material, developed by the 


U.S. Rubber Co. Called Formula C-102, 
the material is said to be one-third 
lighter than aluminum, and more re- 
sistant to ripping and shattering under 
gunfire. Except for a small amount of 
rubber, non-strategic materials go in- 
to its manufacture. 


* 


Watch for a return of wood as a sub- 
stitute for plastics in radio manufac- 
ture. Reason: Chemical shortages will 
soon take plastics out of wide use in 
civilian fields. 

* 

Several “independent” radio stations 
may soon break away from the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
form their own organization. 

* 


More than 1,000,000 trucks are now 
hauling defense orders on the high- 
ways of the country. This is the great- 
est mobilization of motor vehicles in 
history. 

* 

Highway transportation has become 
one of the big economic forces in U. S. 
life. According to a study recently 





completed by the American Petroleum 

Institute, it produces one out of every 

seven jobs in the country, one out of 

every five dollars in the total payroll. 
* 

Movies of company operations are 
replacing “tours” in many plants, 
where visitors might cause costly in- 
terruptions. 

* 


Restaurant operators report near- 
boom sales, but small profits as a re- 
sult of higher costs for food, labor and 
equipment. Operating on a small profit 
margin in normal times, restaurant 
men have two solutions: (1) Boost 
prices; (2) reduce portions. Both are 
dangerous moves. 


* 


Machine tool production this year 
will have a total value of $750,000.000. 
Next year’s goal: $1,000,000.000 
worth. 

* 


The drug industry expects priorities, 
material shortages, to reduce 1942 
sales as much as 20%. 
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PLEASE, Mr. President, now that this 
country is imperilled by an “unlimited 
emergency” and apparently aspires to 
battle for world domination and to po- 
lice the whole earth, won’t you streng- 
then your Administration by recasting 
your Cabinet? 

How can you justify retaining as 
Secretary of Labor a woman who has 
pitifully failed to wrestle with the mo- 
mentous labor problems which have af- 
flicted the nation? Even your loyalty 
to associates, admirable in normal 
times, cannot possibly blind you to the 
fact that she has been a tragic misfit, 
that she has been a nonentity—even 
worse, since she condoned, not to say 
incited, the most flagrant labor law- 
lessness during the sit-down strike pe- 
riod, that she has befriended powerful 
labor agitators generally regarded as 
unpatriotically subversive. 

Please, Mr. President, put in charge 
of the nation’s Department of Labor 
some citizen, some man, commanding 
public respect, some man possessing 
qualifications for this critical position. 
Surely you recognize that the handling 
of labor in the existing critical situa- 
tion should not be entrusted to the 
wholly inexperienced Frances Perkins, 
but warrants the appointment of a 
toweringly able citizen. 

What about your Secretary of War? 

You once insisted that any Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court 
should be compelled to step aside on 
reaching 70. Not only is Henry L. 
Stimson 74, but, according to all ac- 
counts, habitually betrays his age. He 
has been a rather pathetic figurehead 
as nominal chieftain of the War De- 
partment. Most of his work has been 
shouldered by his capable assistant, 
Robert P. Patterson. 

Why not return the tottering Stim- 
son to retirement, to the rest which he 
betrays he sorely needs? 

Next analyze the training, experi- 
ence, caliber of your Secretary of the 
Treasury at this time when Federal 
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Frances Perkins 
Inefficient 


Jesse H. Jones 
Efficient 


financial operations and obligations 
are skyrocketing beyond all precedent. 

We all know that he was picked by 
you because he was a neighbor, not 
remotely because he was fitted to solve 
gigantic financial problems. Now that 
your Administration is spending $10,- 
000,000,000 for each $1,000,000,000 
previous Administrations spent, is it 
not clearly your patriotic duty to place 
in charge of the Treasury a Financial 
Somebody instead of your innocuous 
gentleman farmer neighbor, Financial 
Nobody Morgenthau? 

His latest happy-go-lucky official rec- 
ommendation, that all business and in- 
dustrial profits beyond 6% on “in- 
vested capital” be confiscated by the 
Government, betrays his woeful ama- 
teurishness. 

You well know that Congress, after 
years and years of costly investiga- 
tion, gave up all attempts to establish 
“railway valuation.” How many of us 
would be alive by the time the alleged 
“valuation” of every little and big bus- 
iness firm, institution, company, corpo- 
ration, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land were equitably es- 
tablished ? 

Please, Mr. President, select a con- 
spicuously brainy, thoroughly trained, 
eminently qualified citizen to take 
charge of America’s alarmingly bal- 








looning expenditures, obligations, def- 
cits. 

You have surrounded yourself with 
other inexcusably weak sisters as Cabi- 
net Ministers. 

Jesse H. Jones, whom you only re. 
cently elevated to Cabinet rank, for 
years has been universally regarded as 
the most capable officeholder in Wash- 
ington. He has recognizedly adminis. 
tered the billions of RFC dollars with 
consummate business statesmanship, 
often against intense political pressure 
to turn Uncle Sam into Uncle Sap. 

Frank Knox is at least proving an 
alert, aggressive Secretary of the Navy, 
notwithstanding his complete lack of 
familiarity with matters marine. 

Your selection of him has had one 
political result doubtless most pleasing 
to you. The Chicago Daily News, con- 
trolled by him, has performed a politi- 
cal somersault since you invited him to 
Washington. Whereas it formerly was 
most critical of you and the New Deal, 
it is now, Chicago citizens point out 
with more condemnation than com- 
mendation, repudiating its previous 
stand. 

By bringing your former critic, Re- 
publican Frank Knox, into your off- 
cial family, you have completely won 
over him and his old-established, suc- 
cessful newspaper. Astute politics. But 
this is a time for patriotism, not poli- 
tics. 

Mr. President, we, the people, who 
are footing the breathtaking bills you 
are incurring, feel entitled to request 
you to take into your Administration 
citizens of recognized superior caliber, 
to renounce your natural inclination to 
hoist into positions of tremendous 
power individuals you happen to like, 
but who are lamentably incompetent to 
administer vital national affairs dur- 
ing an “unlimited emergency.” 

Your friend, Harry Hopkins, is a 
shining example. 

Please, Mr. President, put patriotism 
above personal pets. —B. C. F. 





When did the turning point come in the career of F. W. Woolworth? Y ou will find the answer on page 112 of 


B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also revealing answers to hundreds of other questions 
about America’s leading men of affairs. 
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~ Here is Buick’s superb solution to the prob- 
lems posed by making our national defense, 


Wondering about the 1942 cars ? 





BUICK BUILDS 
FOR DEFENSE 


as it should be, industrial America’s No.1 job 


ee 


WAS no time to duck or dodge the facts. 
So we didn’t try. 


Instead we said—these being the materials 
critical in the defense program, we’ll do our 
planning for 1942 with that foremost in mind. 


Not merely for an ‘‘acceptable’’ car—cer- 
tainly not for any ‘‘ersatz’’ number. 


We had to have a real and representative 
Buick. One able enough, active enough, dur- 
able enough to serve and delight its owner 
till annual new models are the rule again. 


We resolved on a 1942 automobile of such 
merit as could carry the Buick reputation 
without fault until other new Buicks, how- 
ever far off, could come along to refresh it. 


Now we’re announcing those 1942 cars. 


‘BETTER BUY BUICK” 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





Our assignment: Build- 
ing Pratt & Whitney 
valve-in-head aircraft 
engines for defense use. 





Why waste words telling you how good they 
are! You can’t put language in the gas tank 
and learn either how many or how enjoyable 
are the miles you’ll get per gallon. 


There’s a better answer—you drive these 
cars themselves. Come on, do that! Please 
put your own yardstick on their quality. 


It would be a shame, for you and for us, to 
have you miss the dreadnaught Buick we’ve 
built to stand up successfully to the toughest 
job in years. 





ya 








No other car has / ALL THIS FOR a 
° 


\._ IN ’FORTY-TW 





FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE * COMPOUND CARBURETION (standard 
on most models) * OIL-CUSHIONED CRANK- 
SHAFT PINS AND JOURNALS x* STURDI-LITE 
CONNECTING RODS & STEPON PARKING 
BRAKE * BROADRIM WHEELS * FULLY ADJUST- 
ABLE STEERING POST * BODY BY FISHER 
4 WEATHERWARDEN VENTI-HEATER (accessory) _ 
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As The Trade World Turns 


\ CONSTANTLY INCREASING number of 
\merican manufacturers are trying to 
establish a market for their products 
in Latin America, and most of them 
are held up by the same bottleneck. 
No matter bow good the product may 
be, it is dificult to find an agent. 

In every city the number of old and 
reliable firms with experience as man- 
ufacturers’ representatives is very lim- 
ited. All of the good ones have a 
crowded portfolio of agencies and are 
not interested in changing. 

It is especially difficult to get an 
American agent. There are not very 
many American firms who act as man- 
ufacturer’s representative—not nearly 
so many as there are British and Ger- 
man. The same thing is true in the 
Far East where a few years ago manu- 
facturers faced the same difficulty 
about local representation. There were 
not enough agents to go around. 


“NATIVES GOOD AGENTS 


For a long time no manufacturer 
considered giving his representation to 
a Japanese or to a Chinese. It was 
thought that no one but a “foreigner” 
was capable of handling a business of 
this sort. But first the Japanese and 
later the Chinese began to represent 
American manufacturers and while 
there were a lot of headaches there 
were also some successes, It appears 
that is what American firms will have 
to do in Latin America—encourage na- 
tive business men in each country to 
act as sales representatives. He will 
probably have to learn the business 
from the ground up and will make 
mistakes. But, other things being equal, 
the native of any country should make 
the best possible agent. 

In normal times the United States 
commercial attache, or the Department 
of Commerce representatives who are 
located in the capital of any foreign 
country receive as much or more mail 
than the ambassador or minister. Im- 





Cart Crow, for 25 years a newspaper editor 
and business man in the Far East, has been 
making a first hand study of conditions in 
South America. His latest book, “Meet the 
South American,” has just been published. 
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By CARL CROW 





There’s more to the business 
(of doing business) abroad 
than meets the unwary eye. 
Here are some interesting 
highlights and valuable hints 
about the foreign market, 
fresh from the pen of a world- 


famous authority on_ trade. 











porters, exporters and manufacturers 
have learned that these hard-working 
and well-trained officials do a great 
deal more than just compile statistics 
and write reports. Each of them looks 
on himself as the representative of 
every American who wants to do busi- 
ness in the country in which he is sta- 
tioned. 

If a manufacturer wants to know 
about the possible sales for his product 
a letter to the commercial attache will 
usually bring him complete informa- 
tion. If he decides to enter that field, 
the attache may be able to put him in 
touch with an agent. He is frequently 
asked for credit information. Requests 
for help of one sort or another are 
heaped on his desk with every mail. 
Other nationals have in the past made 
use of this service to their own ad- 
vantage. 

SUPER SERVICE 

A German several years ago estab- 
lished an address in the United States, 
wrote hundreds of letters and got com- 
mercial information which had cost 
our taxpayers many thousands of dol- 
lars. He used this to help build up a 
sale for German goods. The Japanese 
secret service has done the same thing, 
carrying on correspondence in the 
names of concerns which appeared to 
be American. 

There is no doubt but that the files 
of the German, Japanese and possibly 
other governments are crammed with 
commercial information which had 
been obtained by indirect methods 
from our own officials. At the present 


time our officials in foreign countries 
are more or less suspicious. If you 
write to one of them asking for help, 
the least you can do is to tell him who 
you are, how long you have been in 
business and give him a banking refer. 
ence. If you have one available, en. 
close a copy of your balance sheet. If 
you fail to do this, don’t be surprised 
at the lack of enthusiasm with which 
your inquiries are answered. 

A constant trickle of orders contain. 
ing strange and unusual specifications 
travel now from all parts of Latin 
America to American manufacturers. 
Plumbing manufacturers are asked to 
quote prices on pipes or joints of curi- 
ous dimensions. Hardware manufac. 
turers receive orders for nuts and bolts 
with threads they never heard of be. 
fore. There are similar orders for pis- 
ton rings and valves—for every one 
of the thousand and one things that 
are made of metal. 

WHERE THEY GO 

These are principally replacements 
needed for German or other continen- 
tal equipment which, because of the 
war, cannot now be supplied by the 
original maker. The business is un- 
solicited and in most cases is not par- 
ticularly welcome. In a great many 
cases the manufacturer cannot fill the 
order without the purchase and in- 
stallation of new equipment. Some- 
times it would have to be specially 
made. In not many of these cases are 
the orders large enough to justify the 
investment. 

While these inquiries and orders 
represent new business, the manufac- 
turer is not especially enthusiastic 
about them. He knows that the busi- 
ness is of a very transient nature and 
will come to an end as soon as the 
continental factories are functioning 
again. 

From the practical point of view the 
business is not profitable. Ethically 
the American manufacturer feels un- 
der no obligation to supply parts or re- 
placements for a competitor’s product. 
But there may be goodwill profits to 
be made by providing these parts. 
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Today's armies roll on 

















PHOTO BY U, &. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


Quality tires save rubber... vital to 
national defense! 


Quality tires give longer 
mileage, use less crude 
rubber per mile. 

Thus, the user of qual- 
ity tires is conserving 
both his own and his 
country’s resources. 











UNITED STATES 


wee UBBER 


Rubber keeps armies on the move! 


Modern military maneuvers call for speed, speed and more speed! 
And therein lies the strategical importance of rubber. For with- 
out rubber tires, rubber self-sealing tire tubes, rubber tank treads, 
rubber hose, rubber insulated wires and cables, cellular rubber, 
sheet rubber, rubber shoes and soles and heels, troops, guns, 
tanks, armored cars, supply and munitions trucks would be 
hopelessly slow. In “all out” defense, rubber is indispensable! 


PHOTO BY U. $3. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


Speed demons are these members of the army’s 


swift, far-ranging motorcycle patrols, whose iron steeds are 
equipped with tough, long-wearing rubber tires. Modern ver- 
sion of old-time cavalry, these mechanized units with their 
tremendous speed and fire-power are capable of lightning raids 
over great distances. 


It’s the knobs built into U. S. Rubber tires, 


developed originally for farm 
use in mud and snow, that make 
certain these mobile anti-air- 

y craft guns will go where 
they’re most needed, de- 
spite terrain or weather. 










PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


RUBBER COMPANY 


6600 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. ¢ 1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 
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After Defense—W hat? 


Six tomorrow-minded leaders examine potential 


post-war problems—discuss their cause and cure 


By J. E. FORD 


MINDFUL of the economic dislocations 
that followed the first World War, 
many Americans today are disposed to 
look beyond the present emergency to 
the peace that will succeed it. They are 
interested vitally in the nature of that 
peace and its meaning to them, even 
if attempts to grasp its implications 
are not always reassuring. 

President Roosevelt’s National Re- 
sources Planning Board envisages a 
chaotic post-war economy unless an 
all-wise and all-powerful government is 





Water D. Futter 
. challenge and opportunity” 


allowed to regulate it. Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO, has proposed in- 
dustrial councils, with labor represen- 
tation, not only to stimulate defense 
production but also to deal with the 
subsequent problem of “grave” unem- 
ployment. 

But what of business and industry? 
Do their leaders feel that gearing our 
economic machinery to the production 
of arms makes collapse inevitable? The 
answer is an emphatic “No!” 

Some of these men go further. The 
present situation, they say, is creating 
an unprecedented opportunity for 
American business and industry, pro- 
vided only that they are allowed to 
function within the framework of the 
traditional American system. 

If the fundamentals of the American 





J. E. Forp is a free-lance writer who special- 
izes in economic subjects. 
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system are preserved, we need have no 
fears about the future of American 
business and industry, declares Walter 
D. Fuller, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
president of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
“We may have to make shifts in prac- 
tices and procedure and methods to 
meet the new conditions, but business 
and industry always have been flexible, 
always have met change successfully. 
That is the challenge and opportunity 
for those with initiative and ingenuity. 

“Our need in the future, as it al- 
ways has been, will be to make more 
things and sell more things. As the 
magic of our tool of selling is further 
utilized and developed in the days to 
come we will find the way to increased 
production, expanded employment and 
a steadily rising standard of living, 
which then, as always, will be our true 
goals. 

“Out of the war will come tremen- 
dous strides in industrial efficiency, in- 
ventive effort and marketing technique. 
The defense program is a muscle build- 
er for industry. With industry strong- 
er than ever before, equipped with new 
techniques, new products and new 
skills, there will be important new mar- 
kets to be served. 

“We have been cast in the role of re- 
constructionists. Europe will have to be 
rebuilt and restored and only America 
will have the industrial strength and 
the resources to do the job. If a wise 





Atrazep P. Sioan Jr. 
“... we will prosper, if...” 





peace eventually is concluded, so that 
world channels are opened to the flow 
of goods and people everywhere are 
endowed with a new freedom of buy- 
ing and selling, then there will exist 
the greatest opportunity ever imagined, 
for our volume production can give us 
low-cost goods of high value that will 
lead the competitive world.” 

“All,” says Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors, “are de. 
pendent upon a sound and virile na. 
tional economic setup. To the extent 
that things are done toward that objec. 
tive, we all prosper. And, to the con. 
trary, we all go down—perhaps not 





Jack Frye 
*. . . tremendous strides” 


at the moment but certainly sooner or 
later.” 

Among the industries contributing 
most to our rearmament effort, avia- 
tion is the most spectacular. Plane- 
building facilities are being expanded 
prodigiously, thousands of new pilots 
are being trained, and scores of mili- 
tary airfields built. Will commercial 
aviation be able to use the productive 
capacity of these vast plants, employ 
the newly-trained pilots, and keep the 
new airfields busy? 

“When the war is over,” says Jack 
Frye, president of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, “transport aviation will 
be able to make tremendous strides, 
due to the enormous amount of effort 
and money now being spent on tech- 
nical research, production facilities 
and the education of aviation person- 
nel. We should be able to cover a nor- 
mal 25 years of aviation development 
and progress in about 10 years. Air- 
craft resulting from this should be able 
to compete with almost all forms of 
ground transportation from the stand- 
point of cost.” 

C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines, sees peril in post-war growth 
if it is allowed to become a boom. 

“After the emergency,” he says, 
“every pilot who can fly will want a 
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Even in a normal year 
we couldn’t have built them better! 


GENERAL MOTORS’ MASTERPIECE 
THE FINE CAR WITH THE LOW PRICE 








When you know the facts, it’s easy to see why we say that, even in a normal year, he 
we couldn’t have built a better car than the 1942 Pontiac pictured above. The 
things’ you have always liked in the great Pontiacs of the past are still yours— 
unchanged—in 1942... especially the vital parts where quality and long life 


Defense Comes First 
at Pontiac 


Pontiac’s part in National 
Defense is the production 





count most, such as pistons, bearings, connecting rods and many others. In fact, of rapid-fire cannon for the 
the only changes that have been made in these great new cars are improvements— U. S. Navy. Pontiac has 
and there are no less than 15 of those! And the best news of all is that this bigger, two yon ee 
Ponty” digi “ - : ~itig- in operation, one under 

better Pontiac is s#i/] priced just above the lowest-priced cars. Again in 1942— construction—-manned_ by 
any new car buyer can afford a Pontiac! thousands of craftsmen 
[ AVAILABLE AS A SIX OR AN EIGHT IN ANY MODEL ] working night and day. 

Make no mistake— defense 





comes first at Pontiac! 


Cd 1942 / : with the things youve always 
ON l al C liked - AND 15 NEW ONES TOO! 
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job in that line of endeavor; each city 
with an airport will want service and 
there will be a great clamor for an im- 
mediate and great expansion of air 
service, 

“We want this business to expand; 
we have no desire to have it limited 
to the present participants and we do 
not fear reasonably sound competition. 

“What we do fear is that a political 
urge to put people to work, to utilize 
airports which happen to exist, to have 
each Congressman obtain air-mail ser- 
vice for each city he represents, will 
overshadow the requirement of having 
the industry continue on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, 

“A lot of people believe that we are 
voing to have air-mail service to nearly 
every community. That may be true, 
and may be required in the national 
interest, If it is, you are going to have 
two kinds of service: 

“1. Lines justified by economic re- 
quirements, all of which, within some 
reasonable period of time, have the 
opportunity of being self-supporting. 

“2. Lines which can be justified only 
on the RFD theory. Many of those 
lines will never, never be self-support- 
ing.” 

Although aviation has stirred the 





Cc. R. Smiru 


. two kinds of service” 


popular imagination more, shipping is 
no less vital now to America’s defense 
effort than it was in the war of 1917- 
18. The earnestness with which we are 
building ships has again drawn atten- 
tion to our merchant marine and its 
chances of recovering its one-time pre- 
eminence. 

“The passage of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936,” says Commander 
Robert C. Lee, executive vice-president 
of the Moore-McCormack Lines, “fur- 
nished a basis for a newer, better mer- 
chant marine. We are in better position 
to take our part in the world picture 
because our merchant ships have been 
built or are building. 
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. ships, more ships” 


“When this war is over we must 
keep our merchant fleet; indeed, we 
must expand it beyond anything we 
have had in modern years.” 

He points out, however, that this 
will not be done by wishing or merely 
by launching ships. The vessels are 
already provided for; we had under- 
taken to build 500 merchant ships in 
10 years when the war broke and the 
program was speeded up abnormally. 
The greater task is to keep them profit. 
ably employed, which is a question of 
competition, 

The higher wages paid American 
shipyard workers and merchant crews 
have for years placed our merchant 
marine at a competitive disadvantage, 
a condition that was aggravated by 
what Commander Lee terms the “in- 
sane competition” among nations be- 
fore the war. So fierce was the clash 
between British and German merchant 
marines, he says, that it helped create 
the situation that ended in war. 

This mad scramble for business 
should be excluded from post-war ship- 
ping by international accord, Com- 
mander Lee believes. “All maritime 
nations,” he says, “should, if possible, 
come to an agreement as to the size 
of the merchant tonnage which each 
should build.” Our opportunity to 
share more largely in the total busi- 
ness will be determined, as before, by 
our willingness to make up by govern- 
ment subsidy the wage differential be- 
tween American and foreign fleets. 

For the railroads, war has brought 
no problem that did not already exist. 
in the opinion of F. E. Williamson, 
president of the New York Central. 
We have made a huge investment in 
other forms of transportation, he ob- 
serves, but the railroads today are 
moving virtually all our defense-vital 
ore, coal, limestone and the resulting 
finished metal products, besides han- 
dling the extra burden imposed by the 
withdrawal of vessels from coastwise 





trade, and moving great segments of 
our recreated Army, They have been 
able to do this despite the fact of 
dwindling earnings in the years fol. 
lowing the first World War. 

“Some day,” says Mr. Williamson, 
“this second World War will be over. 
We will have an enormously expanded 
airplane industry. Are we going to sub. 
sidize everybody to travel by air? We 
will have an enormously expanded au. 
tomobile industry, too, even though a 
portion of its productive capacity will 
have been temporarily diverted to na- 
tional defense. Are we going to further 
promote highway transportation re. 
gardless of cost? Are we going to di- 
lute the already adequate transporta- 
tion facilities of the Great Lakes region 
hy the unnecessary transportation fa- 
cilities of the St. Lawrence Gateway? 

“If we revert to further large govern- 
iment investment in competing forms of 
transportation, with the subsidies of 
no taxes and no return on that govern- 
ment investment, the railroads will find 
tough going. On the other hand, if a 
policy is adopted of trying to make the 
various forms of transportation stand 
on their own feet and pay their own 
way, we shall gradually do away with 
the existing anarchy in the transporta- 





F. E. WintiamMson 


“., tough going” 


tion field, and the railroads will have 
the assured future that their impor- 
tance to our national life deserves.” 

Some may misjudge the magnitude 
and character of post-war problems, 
but it will not be American business 
and industry. Too many of the lead- 
ers recognize the truth of an observa- 
tion by Mr. Sloan: 

“It is just as important for us to 
give consideration, individually and 
collectively, to the problems of the 
post-war economic situation as it is to 
give attention to the present problem 
of national defense. Certainly there is 
not much use of winning the war if we 
lose the peace.” 
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How far can a gallon of gasoline fly? 


Harty A DAY passes that we don’t 
read of some new airplane that shat- 
ters all previous records for speed, 
size, cruising range or carrying capac- 
ity. Airlines, many of them stretching 
across oceans and impenetrable jun- 
gles, are constantly being expanded as 


ways are found to make a gallon of 


gasoline fly farther and faster. 

Spurred on by the requirements 
of national defense, American engi- 
neers have redoubled their efforts to 
produce more power from each gallon 
of fuel and for each ounce of engine 
weight. Today, years of progress are 
being crowded into months and weeks 
... and few would venture to predict 
what tomorrow will bring. 

For even today’s most efficient en- 
gines can convert only a small portion 
of gasoline’s potential power into use- 
ful work. There remains a vast reser- 
voir of unused energy that stands as a 


constant challenge to the engineers 
of both the aviation and petroleum in- 
dustries. Only when we know how far 
they can go in the practical develop- 
ment of fuels and engines can we tell 


how far or fast tomorrow’s gallon of 


gasoline will fly. 

Ethyl is privileged to help in this 
important progress through both 
product and service. Ethyl’s products, 
anti-knock fluids containing tetraethy] 
lead, are used by oil refiners to im- 
prove gasoline. This, in turn, permits 
engine designers to increase the effi- 
ciency of engines—not only for air- 
planes but for all types of gas- 


operate with both engine builders and 
fuel refiners in solving mutual problems. 
Our research laboratories at Detroit 
and San Bernardino function as a“‘clear- 
ing house” for technical information 
and help coordinate many individual 
research efforts. We also contribute 
the results of many of our own experi- 
ments with fuels and engines. 

Thus, by supplying an essential prod- 
uct and by assisting technical men in 
various phases of gasoline power de- 
velopment we are, we believe, con- 
tributing to progress that will be of 
lasting benefit to the nation. 





oline-powered equipment: 
automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors and military vehicles. 

Since both engines and 
their fuels are inseparably 
related in their development, 
Ethyl research workers co- 








ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg.. New York, N. Y. 
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How to Get Ideas 
from Workers 


By DON SAMSON 


from every four 
of which about 
t this is the aver- 
ggestion system a 


ome companies dismiss suggestion 
systems as simply a means of stimu- 
lating mass thinking. Mass thinking 
is a healthy thing, but why not get 
the fruits of this thought? Workers 
are a vast reservoir of ideas—ideas for 
improving working conditions, prod- 
ucts, processes, and every effort should 
be made to get them. 

Any company can get these ideas, or 
a large part of them, by going after 
them in the right way. In the first 
place, the company must convince 
workers that it really wants their ideas, 
that it considers the suggestion system 
important. This can be done by hav- 
ing company high-ups participate—as 
judges, for instance—and by consis- 
tently promoting the system in com- 
pany magazines and on_ bulletin 
boards. Some companies find that a 
letter from the president or chairman 
of the board, asking for ideas, quickly 
induces workers to take part. 


“SELL” DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Department heads, superintendents 
and foremen must also be sold on the 
system, for workers often hesitate to 
offer suggestions in fear of resentment. 
The best way to win the support of 
these “straw bosses,” who are usually 
excluded from awards, is to convince 
them that ideas coming from their de- 
partments are a credit to them. They 
should, of course, sit in on the judging 
of ideas concerning their departments. 

Suggestion boxes, blanks, etc., must 
be in convenient places, near time 





Don Samson is Assistant Managing Editor 
of Forses. 
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clocks, drinking fountains, in locker 
rooms, making it easy for workers to 
participate. Several companies boast 
of as many as one box for every 400 
workers. 

The company should stress the fact 
that ideas must be specific, not gen- 
eral. This eliminates a lot of duds. A 
few companies actually state problems 
they would like to have solved, thus 
centering thought where it is most 
needed. 

Every idea should be acknowledged. 
A note from the suggestion board, 
thanking the worker for his suggestion 
and advising him that it is under con- 
sideration, is enough. However, if 
some executive can find time to handle 





One Man’s Idea 


TWENTY years ago, a young tool 
maker at General Electric’s Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., plant conceived 
the idea of an automatic feeder for 
punch presses. Though it was a 
big improvement on the old de- 
vice, in which workers often lost 
fingers, Danish-born Christian 
Steenstrup could not sell the idea 
to his foreman. 

One day, however, the foreman 
returned from lunch to find the de- 
vice installed against his orders. 
In a rage, he fired the young in- 
ventor. But Steenstrup forced his 
way into the front office, where 
he not only got his job back, but 
put across his idea as well. This 
incident led to the founding of the 
great G.E. suggestion system. 
Steenstrup, now one of the com- 
pany’s chief engineers and father 
of the mass-produced electric re- 
frigerator, has more than a hun- 
dred patents to his credit. 

















this correspondence, it makes a hit 
with workers. 

Ideas must be acted on quickly, 
within a week if possible, within 30 
days at the outside. Nothing makes a 
worker lose interest quicker than to 
have his suggestion gather dust, await- 
ing action by the judges. 

When an idea is rejected, reasons 
should be given in detail. Further. 
more, if workers feel they have been 
misunderstood, they should be given 
a “hearing” before the judges. 

There should be some definite scale 
of award for ideas that are accepted, 
and it should be adhered to at all 
times. Haphazard prizes always bring 
complaints—and criticism is con- 
tagious. Usually, workers are satisfied 
with anything from $5 to $25 for 
“little ideas,” which have no estimated 
value; with 10% of the first year’s 
profits or savings on bigger ideas. 
Extra prizes, for the best two or three 
ideas of the year, always sharpen com- 
petitive interest. 


CATALOG ALL SUGGESTIONS 


All suggestions should be dated and 
cataloged. Such a record is valuable 
for several reasons: It reflects the gen- 
eral pattern of thinking, gives manage- 
ment a clear-cut picture of workers and 
departments contributing the most 
ideas (which is helpful in considering 
candidates for promotion), and often 
saves hard feelings when some worker 
pops up with, “I thought of that idea 
a couple of years ago.” 

One man should never judge sug- 
gestions. There should be a board, or 
committee of judges, composed of one 
or two key executives and the heads of 
the departments concerned. Experts 
should be called in on all technical 
matters. If possible, one or two work- 
ers should sit in on the judging—or, 
better still, act as judges along with 
their superiors. 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 





ALUMINUM PLANT 


Job_ pian for the production of aluminum—Aluminum Company of America, 
Vancouver, Washington. 


* 
Size — eleven structures requiring 6000 tons of steel. Steel erected by Bethlehem. 


e 

Time — :::: steel delivered to site 
Dec. 2, 1940. Steel framework erected 
complete April 28, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new 
high records for the production of steel 


and finished steel products for buildings, 
equipment and other defense matériel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Snuffing Out Investors Is Bad; 
Wicked Political-Labor Pact 


Monty is essential for enterprise. 

The United States became the weal- 
thiest, mightiest, most productive na- 
tion on earth because funds were forth- 
coming to develop our natural re- 
sources, to finance mass production, to 
build the greatest transportation sys- 
tem in the world, to construct unri- 
valed power generating and distribut- 
ing plants, to harness inventions on a 
nationwide (worldwide) scale, to nur- 
ture concerns capable of dominating 
international markets. In prosperous 
times as much as $9,000,000,000 has 
been subscribed in one year, mostly by 
small investors, for the expansion 
of American enterprise—and employ- 
ment. 

Today where do we stand? 

The flow of savers’ money into in- 
dustry has all but dried up, is now 
only little better than 10% of what 
it once was. This nation has been 
blessed by most comprehensive and ef- 
ficient facilities for underwriting and 
distributing new securities. There have 
been developed in America more mil- 
lions of stockholders and bondholders 
than in any other land. 

But all this is direly threatened with 
disaster. 

The New Deal’s creation, SEC, 
avowedly embarked upon policies de- 
signed to “kill” speculation in securi- 
ties. It has only too tragically suc- 
ceeded: Transactions on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange in stocks and bonds 
have shriveled inordinately, so much 
so that membership in this institution 
is valued today at only $28,000, con- 
trasted with a peak of $625,000. 

Worse still, the SEC has all but blitz- 
krieged the nation’s elaborate, efficient 
investment underwriting and distribut- 
ing network. It is enforcing “competi- 
tive bidding” for new security issues. 
Many companies, to avoid all the ex- 
pensive red tape imposed by the SEC 


in connection with security offerings, 
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have chosen to place bond issues pri- 
vately, with insurance companies and 
other high-powered investment institu- 
tions. The latest huge bond issue, 
$90,000,000, of American Telephone 
& Telegraph bonds, has gone to three 
insurance companies that outbid the 
most powerful investment firms. This 
is only one of many similar instances. 

What of the consequences? _ 

Our investment - distributing struc- 
ture is tottering, is confronted with 
disaster. Moreover, ordinary investors 
are thus deprived of the opportunity to 
put their money into gilt-edged bonds. 

National emergency conditions call 
for a thorough housecleaning at Wash- 
ington, the elimination of incompetent, 
inexperienced bureaucrats, the 
strengthening of the Cabinet through 
weeding out all lightweights, the ap- 
pointment of a supreme co-ordinator 
of defense. 

Blitzkrieging business, industry, em- 
ployment by pin-headed amateurs 


Not PLayin’ Favorites, 
ArE You, Leon? 


“2 — 
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Courtesy N. Y. World-Telegram 





hoisted into high political positions 
isn’t conducive to making America im. 
pregnably strong. 

No citizen who thinks deeply and 
looks ahead can contemplate all this 
without the gravest misgivings. If 
America again is to enjoy prosperity, 
expanded employment, the savings of 
millions of investors will be necessary, 
By destroying the farflung, delicate 
channels for harnessing savings to em- 
ployment-giving enterprise, what will 
happen when the need arises for cap- 
ital-raising on a normal scale? 

Insurance companies have been out- 
bidding investment houses for the 
choicest security offerings. Like our 
banks, they find themselves in posses- 
sion of a super-abundance of money 
which, thanks to the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government, can command only 
the most meager wages. But this condi- 
tion, it is to be profoundly hoped, will 
not last. 

A most ominous outlook is thus cre- 
ated. Even President Lewis W. Doug- 
las, of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who led in underbidding invest- 
ment houses for the $90,000,000, Tele- 
phone issue, confesses: 


I believe that competitive bidding, or 
purchase at private sale by big institutions, 
often results in unfair discrimination against 
the smaller jnstitutional and individual in- 
vestors. It tends to give the big investing in- 
stitutions a monopoly in the purchase of 
high-grade securities. 


But the Administration displays ab- 
solute blindness towards the wrecking 
of the entire investment-distributing 
system without which America could 
never have attained leadership in in- 
dustry, in wealth, in living conditions. 


In other respects Washington is 
falling perilously short of business 
statesmanship in its handling of our 
economy. Too many neophytes are is- 
suing arbitrary decrees precipitating 
gratuitous disruption, unemployment. 

One latest glaring faux pas. Reput- 
edly by an _ under-cover intrigue 
hatched by Laborite Sidney Hillman 
and the A. F. of L., the much-the-low- 
est bid for construction of hundreds 
of defense homes has not been ac- 
cepted—because, forsooth, prefabrica- 
tion would mean less cost to taxpayers, 
less work for members of this labor 
organization, now the pet of the Ad- 
ministration. “Speed, more speed, still 
more speed!” has been OPM’s fervent 
exhortation. How can the holding up 
of the speedy supplying of comfortable 
low-cost homes be reconciled with this 
slogan? 
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Above: the new Packard Clipper Special Club Sedan . 





. . one of two new versions of Clipper styling for 1942. 


For 1942 -Cjoper styling 


comes to the entire Packard line 





SIX MONTHS AGO, car-lovers crowded 
into Packard showrooms to exclaim over 
the most sensationally-styled new car in 
a decade— the low, wide, stunning Pack- 


ard Clipper. 
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SKIPPER 
THE CLIPPER 


Now, for 1942, Packard brings spec- 
tacular Clipper styling to every price 
class in the Packard line. These stunning 
new Clippers, even more than before, 
recognize that beauty, to be keyed to 
the times, must be functional— must contribute to economy, long 
life and comfort. 


For example, Clipper super-streamlining not only achieves 
dazzling new beauty, but pays dividends in many other ways: 


cuts wind drag by 19% . . . steps up economy as much as 18% 
... improves riding smoothness 29% . . . makes “wind steer- 
ing” steadier by 24% ... improves quietness in car by 20% 
—to mention just a few. 

And when you buy a Packard Clipper you know you have a 
car that’s precision-built for the long haul... with nothing 
skimped, no “substitutions” that impair quality ... a car that 
will give you extra miles and extra years of low-cost, trouble 
free service. Skipper a Clipper—today. Your Packard dealer 
has one waiting. ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


1942 PACKARD CLIPPER 





SENSATIONAL CLIPPER STYLING 
-+.at prices actually lower for 


SAVE WORK—SAVE GAS! Pack- 
ard Electromatic Drive saves 
gas, oil and engine wear. An 


1942. —— 1942 Clipper 
“extra” but it pays for itself! 


8 $115 less than °41 Clipper 8! 


CLIPPER DESIGN steps up gas 
economy! . .. as much as 18% 
more miles per gallon over last 
year’s gas-thrifty Packard! 


A CLIPPER will see you through. 
Typical reason: 44 ball and 
roller bearings—more than 
any competitive car. 
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What Lite Insurance Means 
to the Individual 


LIFE {INSURANCE has had a profound 
influence on the life of practically 
every American citizen living today, 
both in its direct, personal effect and 
in its broader social and economic re- 
lationships. It is today the greatest 
single agency of protection and secur- 
ity for American families. It has been 
a vital force in the creation of this 
country’s high level of family security 
which, to a large degree, distinguishes 
us from the other countries of the 
world. 

Economic freedom and security are 
today, as they always have been, the 
motivating forces and the ever enlarg- 
ing objectives of man. This means, of 
course, political, social and economic 
freedom and security, for the three 
realms are so closely interwoven that 
cause and effect cannot always be dis- 
tinguished between them. 

Throughout history, it has been this 
unceasing search for economic free- 
dom and security that has brought 
about crises, wars, aggressions, dic- 
tatorships, migrations, collapse and 
progress. People, the world over, and 
over all the years, have maintained a 
constant search and struggle for great- 
er security. Insecurity has been the 
stepping stone to upheavals—to most 
of our present European dictatorships. 


WE ARE IN THE LEAD 


People have been willing to gamble 
all, at times, for the hope, even though 
vain, of greater security. They will 
often, as we see today, separate the 
two correlated objectives and barter 
some or even all of their freedom for 
supposed security, which usually 
means that they lose both. 

We in America have become the envy 
of the world for the great degree of 
freedom and security we have achieved. 
This does not mean that we are satis- 
fied with our accomplishments. It does 
not mean we have taken down our 
goals and objectives and have ceased 
our progress towards ever increasing 
freedom and security. 





Hoxcar J. Jounson is President of The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, New York. 
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By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 





Hotcar J. Jounson 


We are aware of our deficiencies 
and we mean to have a nation more 
uniformly employed, better paid, bet- 
ter housed, better fed, better secured 
against the hazards of the future. But 
let us be realists. Let us admit that we 
have a level of security and a range of 
freedom such as no nation in the 
world has ever known—and such as 
our own people have never before 
known. 

Life insurance has played a star role 
in this drama of democracy and prog- 
ress. Developing in the early days of 
the new democracy, it has necessarily 
had much to do with our progress. As 
the need for security became both 
more urgent and more attainable, life 
insurance became more widely recog- 
nized as the greatest single agency of 
this attainment. 

Today, life insurance has become a 
vital part of personal, family and busi- 
ness planning, a much more effective 
medium than in the early days of death 
benefit only. Protection against finan- 
cial loss at death is still, of course, the 
primary purpose for which all life in- 
surance is purchased, but by-product 
results are, for many persons, of 
equal importance. 


Thus, we see life insurance paying 
about one million death claims each 
year in this country—giving the major 
financial contribution to most of those 
families in their time of stress. These 
benefit payments are keeping widows 
and children together in their own 
homes, putting boys and girls through 
college, paying off mortgages, buying 
out partnership interests, creating and 
maintaining credit, keeping businesses 
alive, meeting tax burdens without un- 
due strain, paying off both personal 
and business indebtedness. 


“CUSTOM BUILT” PLANS 


Each family has a different situation, 
a different set of problems, both per- 
sonal and business. And each family 
can meet these differing problems with 
different life insurance plans, “custom- 
built” to the family needs. 

The development of the income plan 
has added to the effectiveness of the 
payment of benefits—enabling families 
to set up life incomes which cannot be 
interrupted or dissipated through out- 
side influences. The constantly increas- 
ing service of the agent in effecting 
these life insurance plans and carry- 
ing them through life is a “plus value” 
that goes with the policy. 

Then, too, we see the living benefits 
to policyholders themselves—maturing 
endowments and equities in all other 
permanent policies—men and women 
living in comfortable retirement, chil- 
dren given their higher education, 
emergency cash needs, in time of seri- 
ous illness or unemployment, met 
through their own resources without 
resort to charity or relief. These cases 
aggregate millions—practically every- 
one knows of some of them as friends 
or neighbors who have achieved per- 
sonal and family security. 

Perhaps the greatest demonstration 
of the result, insofar as the individual 
is concerned, is to be found in the 
depression record of this great insti- 
tution of protection. During these de- 
pression days, since 1929, life insur- 
ance has maintained a steady, un- 
broken flow of benefit payments in the 
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face of sharply curtailed money re- 
sources for many families. 

In fact, life insurance benefit pay- 
ments have increased during these 
years. Last year, American families re- 
ceived an average of $7,397,000 a day, 
which is one-third larger than the daily 
benefits paid in that boom year 1929. 


WHAT PAYMENTS MEAN 


It might be helpful to emphasize just 
what these payments mean to the fam- 
ilies of America by aggregating them 
and then endeavoring to think what 
the past 10 years would have been 
without them. During these years, just 
about $10,000,000,000 has been paid 
for about 11,000,000 death claims— 
and just about $18,000,000,000 has 
been paid to living policyholders for 
matured endowments, annuity pay- 
ments, emergency cash aid, which 
amounted to more than $1,000,000,000 
in that tragic year 1933, and the other 
direct returns to living policyholders. 
Nor does that take into consideration 
the increase in net worth of policy- 
holders, through their life insurance, 
amounting to more than $12,000,000,- 
000. 

There is one more way in which the 
individual feels the effect of life insur- 
ance today—the value to the individual 
and the community of the policyhold- 
er reserves at work, pending their call 
for benefit payment. These reserves 
primarily make up the assets of the 
300 life insurance companies. They are 
not just large sums set aside by the 
companies—they are the mathemati- 
cally sound, legally determined re- 
sources being accumulated for the pol- 
icyholders. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

It is through the living record of its 
century of progress, and especially the 
past decade of accomplishment, that 
life insurance has shown the American 
people its fundamental part in security. 
It is today the only medium for remov- 
ing the insecurity which, in former 
generations, always followed death 
and it is also a vital force in the sec- 
ondary use for providing security for 
both emergencies in earlier years and 
security in later years of life. 

Through this greatest of all agencies 
of family protection, the American 
family, dedicated to self-reliance and 
individual initiative, has gone far to- 
wards its goal of greater freedom and 
security. And through this same agen- 
cy, we are going still farther in the 
years to come. 
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Business Booklets 


YOU WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

Wuat Every EmpLoyer SHoutp Know 
Asout Lasor Retations. How management 
can meet today’s crucial challenge is de- 
scribed in this illuminating guide. Labor 
Relations Institute, 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Your Key to Hearinc Happiness. In ad- 
dition to increasing your effectiveness in 
business and social activities, good hearing 


opens the door to all those pleasures that 
arise from the auditory sense. Tells about a 
new aid to hearing—the Western Electric 
Audiphone. Western Electric Co., 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

TexTo.Lite No. P1-10. How Textolite plas- 
tics are made—covering each step from raw 
materials to the finished product—and in- 
dicating the variety of applications for which 
different types of Textolite are suited. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Wuat Is tHe VALue oF Cotor IN Pack- 
AGING? The result of a comprehensive sur- 
vey to show how re-coloring of packages can 
improve profits. Eagle Printing Ink Co., 100 
Sixth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

(Please mention Fores) 
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Here’s the figuring chart we used... 
and we saved some money, too!” 

ES, all you have to do is send the 

coupon below for your GMAC 
Figuring Chart. It shows, in dollars 
and cents, just what you want to 
know about your car financing. In 
a few minutes at home you can fig- 
ure your own time payment plan 
—based on the number of months 
you want to pay, and the amount 


This plan is available only through dealers in Buick, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
CE HY oe is et a a a 
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you wish to pay each month. 

Then, compare the costs of dif- 
ferent finance plans . . . compare 
what each plan offers. Notice the 
sound insurance protection for your 
car that is included in the low-cost 
General Motors Instalment Plan. 

But, discover these helpful facts 
for yourself! Send for your Fig- 
uring Chart today! Then see your 


General Motors dealer. 


Sond fer 











GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION FB § 
1775 Broadway, New York 

Please send me copy of GMAC Figuring Chart for ] 
the car checked below: 
CLCHEYROLET © PONTING © OLUSMOBLE Co BweK Coca ff 
Name. i 
Address. = 
City. — j 
County State U.S.A. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 15) 


to husband public goodwill, by failing to keep closer 
than ever before to customers disappointed over short- 
rationing of supplies. It is apt to quote again—I have 
done it before—what James Stillman, who built up in 
his day the largest bank in the United States, once 
solemnly impressed upon me: “Many a business man 
forfeits a ten-dollar profit for the sake of grabbing one 
dollar of immediate profit.” 


It Has Capitalized Picketing 


One company has actually capitalized picketing of 
its establishment. By diplomacy, good nature, mag- 
nanimity. The largest automobile service station in 
Los Angeles (Muller Brothers) suddenly found itself 
faced with a parade of pickets. Then what? One read- 
er, thoroughly familiar with the facts, writes: 

“Only hardy motorists attempted to drive through 
it. The police were on hand, and the air was charged 
with expectant trouble. 

“Next day a newspaper advertisement, plus large 
signs written in a similar vein, relaxed all tension. 
Hundreds of new customers started to drive in. Special 
merchandising offers were inaugurated. At present 
business is booming, the picket situation is becoming 
something of an asset, proving that the prompt and 
imaginative use of advertising may eliminate bitter- 
ness, prevent loss of business, and preserve the employ- 
er’s goodwill among all groups concerned.” 

A prominently-displayed newspaper advertisement 
was headed: “Our Pickets Are the Nicest Bunch of 
Strangers We Have Ever Met.” It related: 

As long as the boys on our wash rack, paint shop, etc., 
would rather not put their collective bargaining rights in 
the hands of the Union gents, we'll probably continue to 
have these pleasant A. F. of L. strangers meandering around 
our place. We'll try to reciprocate for their courteous be- 
havior by making things pleasant for them. We're arranging 
comfortable seats for them . . . with radios handy, with 
the latest magazines. We'll also serve them sandwiches and 
drinks now and then. Win or lose, we're their friends. 

Is there not in this a suggestion for other picketed 
employers? 


* 
He who best controls self is best fitted 


to control others. 
* 


No Gifts From Customers! 


Verily, war turns things topsy-turvy. One executive 
(Lou Sutherland, Sutherland Paper Co.) has written 
his salesmen requesting them not to accept Christmas 
presents from customers! That’s a piquant commen- 
tary on today’s transformed conditions. Another paper 
manufacturer, “Uncle Jake” Kindleberger, known far 


and wide for his profoundly humane interest in the 
physical and spiritual wellbeing of his workers, re- 
marked to me, “We have been praying mighty hard 
lately that our customers wouldn’t send us any more 
orders until we can get caught up.” However, this far- 
sighted business statesman is not letting up one iota 
in his customary solicitude for his customers; indeed, 
the very reverse. He doesn’t want his work folks to 
suffer when the war-blown bubble bursts. 


* 


The real salesman isn’t afraid to 
turn up after a turn-down. 
* 


“Let Labor Leaders Run Riot” 


“The more labor leaders run riot, the more often 
unions strike, the more seriously defense is_blitz- 
krieged by labor, the better it will probably be for the 
country,” was the unusual observation made to me by 
a high-up industrial executive, whose workers were 
then indulging a slow-down strike which was reducing 
production by about one-third. His reasoning was that 
flagrant aggravation of labor troubles would arouse 
such public resentment that even the most timid Fed- 
eral lawmakers would become disposed to institute 
effective legislation. 

The situation is much worse than generally real- 
ized. From the managerial point of view a deplorable 
phase is the fact that many stoppages of work are aris- 
ing, not from any dissatisfaction or dispute over wages 
or hours, but from battles between different unions, 
battles in which employers are powerless, can take no 
part because of the lop-sided terms of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Washington is, of course, far from blameless. First, 
it enacted the wholly one-sided labor law. Second, it 
encouraged NLRB members to pummel employers, 
pamper wage earners. Third, it has shirked putting a 
ceiling on wages while not hesitating to impose ceil- 
ings on prices. 

My travels and contacts lead me to believe that pub- 
lic—and draftee—sentiment is becoming resentful 
against Washington’s coddling of labor leaders and 
unions, against the plague of irresponsible strikes now 
gravely handicapping the country’s momentous pro- 
gram to save mankind from the tyrannical totalitarian- 
ism Hitler aspires to inflict upon the world. It may be 
that the executive here quoted is right in reasoning 
that the more outrageous labor recalcitrants become, 
the sooner remedial legislation will be adopted. 


7 \ 
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Credit Union: 
The Worker’s Bank 


By EDMUND STONE 


THERE’S A NEW accent on credit. Today’s credit union is 
lending less to members, getting more in savings. Perhaps 
it’s the fear of a post-war depression. Perhaps it’s the 
knowledge that savings are the backbone of solid democ- 
racy. But, in any event, more than 1,000 workers are join- 
ing credit unions every day, with deposits mounting at a 
rate of $150,000 a day. 

At the end of 1940, there were over 9,000 credit unions 
in the U. S. With more than 3,000,000 members and total 
assets of $250,000,000, the “worker’s bank” is becoming 
more and more a part of the American way of life. 

The employees’ credit union of the Belden Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, has just purchased $10,000 worth of 
defense bonds. A new glass and steel factory in Connecti- 
cut reports that new members are joining the credit union 
in this plant at the rate of 400 a month. They’re putting 
$1,000 a day out of their defense wages into savings at 
the credit union office. 

The employee likes his credit union for three reasons: 

(1) He can pool his savings with other workers. 

(2) He can borrow money at a low rate of interest. 

(3) He considers it his own bank because he takes part 
in its administration. 

More than that, he likes the convenience it affords for 
depositing savings and obtaining a loan. 

The American worker hates to be pushed around. Be- 
cause he has been pushed around plenty by the loan shark 
in the tighten-your-belt-another-notch years, and since the 
credit union is knocking the teeth out of the loan shark, 
the average worker can’t be blamed for working up ter- 
rific enthusiasm for his saving-lending agency. 

On most small loans, the borrower at the credit union 
doesn’t need collateral or co-signers. His bid for a loan 
is passed upon by a board of workers elected by himself. 
Interest on the loan never exceeds 1% a month and most 
of these profits are turned back into recreational and edu- 
cational facilities for members. 

A number of the larger credit unions have paid treas- 
urers to keep the accounts straight and save members from 
too much tedious free overtime accounting. But most of 
the smaller unions do the accounting themselves, with all 
the members getting a crack at some credit union work. 

The deepest significance of the credit union and its 
tremendous growth since the turn of the century is this: 
It is proof that the average working man believes in saving 
for the future, that his biggest worry is security. 

And the credit union is the very essence of security. 
Losses to members because of credit union failure are rare 
indeed. Less than $1 in $1,000 given out on loans is not 
repaid. When borrowers are paying back on loans, they 
must make regular payments on “shares” in the union. 
When they have paid up their loans they have not only 
acquired a receipt marked “Paid,” but savings in shares, 
and the very nice habit of saving regularly. 
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NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


AND THE 


“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 
SHORTAGE 








* 


THE RAW MATERIALS used in making ‘“‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze are 
first-line defense necessities. Thousands of tons of these raw ma- 
terials which, under normal conditions, would go into “Prestone” 
anti-freeze for the public’s use, are now being diverted to manu- 
facture vital defense equipment of many different kinds. In fact, 
some of the uses to which these materials are being put were 
born in the laboratory but a short time ago. 


IN ADDITION, great demands are being made on the finished prod- 
uct, “‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze. Liquid-cooled tanks and reconnais- 
sance cars...fighter planes and gun tractors... trucks and staff 
cars...must be protected. The cooling systems of our speedy 
patrol torpedo boats must be safe from freeze-up and lay-up. 





THE ARMY and the Navy... for years large users of “Prestone” 
anti-freeze ...now need unprecedented quantities of this depend- 
able winter protection. Their orders must be filled. 


AS 


ALTHOUGH MILLIONS of gallons of ‘‘Prestone” anti-freeze will be 
available to American motorists...although production facilities 
have been increased to the utmost... your dealer may not be 
able to supply you in this emergency. 


ZS 
oor — 


TO THE MILLIONS of motorists who every year rely on ‘“‘Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze, we say:— See your dealer early. Late comers who 
wait for cold snaps may be disappointed. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
UNIT OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION [gg 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., _ RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1941. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

W. J. LeStrange, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 

is the Business Manager of FORBES, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 

Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—William F. Brooks, 120 Fiith 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager—William J. LeStrange, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N, Y. 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 

and other security holders owning or holding 

1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 

mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc., 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; C. A. Stone, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; P. H. 
Johnston, Jr., 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
J. Speyer, 24 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; 
E. G. Grace, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
J. A. Farrell, 26 Beaver Street, New York, 
N. Y.; T. A. Dooling, 2 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y.; H. Fleishhacker, San Francisco, 
California; G. Gordon Brownell, 60 Wall Street. 
New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Estate 
of R. Dollar, San Francisco, California; Estate 
of Mrs. H. C. Frick, P.O. Box 755, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Estate of C. M. Schwab, 25 -Broadway. 
New York, N. Y.; Estate of C. H. Sabin, 140 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM J. LeSTRANGE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 

day of September, 1941. 


_MORRIS WEINER, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1942. 





YOU CAN! 





CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Learn why great masters through the ages were 


Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 


priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe O.Z.Y. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





News of New Products, Materials 


Paint Deodorant 


With a “secret” ingredient as its 
base, a new, concentrated paint de- 
odorant is claimed to disperse all paint 
odors. 

Only a teaspoonful of this deodorant 
is needed to kill the smell in a gallon 
of paint, the manufacturer says, and 
no alcohol is contained in the formula. 
(“Ridsmel.” Maker: Holley Chemical 
Co., 122 East 25th St., New York, 
a F 


All’s Weld 


A new welder control box has five 
big advantages: 

(1) It prevents accidental contact 
with live parts. 

(2) It increases accessibility. 

(3) It permits wiring with flexible 
or rigid conduit, or rubber-covered 
multiple-conductor cable. 

(4) It eliminates dangers from un- 
intentional loosening of the lifting 
hook. 

(5) It has a separate compartment 
for all A.C. circuits (including push 
button) and another one for D.C. ter- 
minals. 

The new design of the box permits 
no tampering with live parts by un- 
authorized persons and the control 
box is permanently grounded to the 
motor and generator frames. (“Type 
G Control Box.” Maker: Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., 12818 Coit Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 


Neon Tester 


Neon lights have been put to all 
sorts of uses, but the latest use is the 
most unique of all: A handy, eight- 
inch test light for testing electrical and 
radio circuits, motors, fuses, spark 
plugs. 

Clipped to the pocket like a foun- 
tain pen, the tester is much more con- 
venient than the conventional “pig- 
tail” socket and larp. The neon light 
is enclosed in a transparent, plastic 
cover which protects it from dirt and 
breakage, while a special “resistor” 
protects it from dangerous voltage. 


Rated capacity is 80 to 550 volts, 
says the maker, and the tester will 
work on both A.C. or D.C. (“Neon 
Test Light.” Maker: Ideal Commuta- 
tor Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill.) 


Combination Sole 


By combining tire cord fabric with 
rubber, the maker of a new type of 
sole and heel claims to have produced 
a material that will outlast leather or 
even the famed hob-nailed sole. 

Made in basket-weave design, the 
soles and heels are non-slip and easy 
on the feet, we are told. (“Highflex 
Cord.” Maker: The B. F. Goodrich Co, 
Akron, Ohio.) 


Safety Siren 


The long list of anti-sabotage devices 
grows even longer with the announce- 
ment of a new, hand-operated siren 
which produces a loud volume with 
little cranking effort. 

Light-weight and compact, the siren 
comes in two models: Stationary (with 
flat base bracket) ; portable (with hand 
grip and shoulder strap) for watchmen 
on the move. 

Not only is the siren aimed at sabo- 
teurs, but it’s a perfect warning signal 
for boats, mines, construction projects 
which have no electric power available. 
(“Models G-1, G-2 Siren.” Maker: 
Federal Electric Co., 8752 South State 
St., Chicago, Til.) 


Air Power 


Though it’s midget-sized (weighs 10 
pounds; is 54% x 6 x 7 inches), a new 
air-powered pump is said to be a han- 
dy source of power in industrial, lab- 
oratory and experimental work. 

The “explosion unit” comes in stain- 
less steel, monel metal, chromium- 
plated bronze, brass, cast iron, hastel- 
loy and other alloys. (“Model D Air 
Powered Pump.” Maker: Eastern En- 
gineering Co., 45 Fox St., New Haven, 
Conn.) —Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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A pause is part of the pulse of life. 
So, the need to pause must come to 
everyone. No matter who you are, 
where you are, or what you do, you 
will pause in your activities several 
times today. Something else will hap- 
pen. You, like millions of others, 
will get thirsty. Because of these facts, 
an idea has become a nation-wide 
industry. 

It worked out like this;—take a 
pause plus thirst and add ice-cold 
Coca-Cola and you have the pause that 
refreshes. This “delicious and refresh- 
ing” drink adds to relaxation what 
relaxation always needs... pure, 
wholesome refreshment. Thus every- 
where ice-cold Coca-Cola is doing 
an everyday job of good for every 
walk of life. 


Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes 





Coca-Cola had to be good to get 
where it is. People found that 
Coca-Cola is truly what it promised 
to be,—“delicious and refreshing,” 
with the quality of genuine goodness. 


Into the story of this drink has 
gone time, work and far-seeing 
direction. When you raise ice-cold 
Coca-Cola to your lips, in that one 
moment hangs the fruit of many years. 


Pause... 
Go refreshed 


with 


T... hands that rule the world are on 
the face of the clock. Measure life how 
you will...you still can live it only 
one minute at a time. Busy minutes 
of work...happy minutes of play... 
sociable minutes...minutes alone... 
minutes of rest. Somewhere each day 
there will come to you a minute or two 
in which you will pause. This adver- 
tisement will tell you how you can 
make such a minute a pleasant, use- 
ful moment in your—or anybody’s— 
busy life. 

















THE COOLER FOR COCA-COLA 


These red coolers for Coca-Cola 
place ice-cold refreshment around 
the corner from anywhere. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are in use to- 
day. Manufacturing coolers for 
Coca-Cola could be called a busi- 
ness in itself,—all an outgrowth of 
the fact that people every day want 
and need refreshing pauses in their 
busy lives. 











¢ 


iee-ecold Coea-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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I ST. LOUIS 
iiskies the Finest 


Every comfort and con- 
venience you could wish 
for is yours while you 
are a guest at The 
Coronado ... Beautiful, 
home-like rooms, friend- 
ly, efficient service, un- 
excelled convenience to 
business and social ac- 
tivities. 


-RATES from $2.50— 


Air-Conditioned 
Bedrooms and 
Restaurants 


EXCELLENT MEETING AND 
CONVENTION FACILITIES 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 103 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 17, 1941 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1941, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
October 15, 1941, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 


San Francisco, California. 











Stock Market Outlook 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 
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Two STRIKES are on this market now and it looks as if it will whiff 
again for the strike-out. 

The rise from May lows did not come up to earlier expectations, and 
the strikes were called here as they were made. Strike one—pre-reaction 
failure of D-J industrial to reach 132-134 objective. Strike two—in- 
ability to do better than 129, after reaction to 125. Strike three—if it 
comes—will be renewed decline carrying below previous reaction. 

Since late July the range has been 130-125, in round figures, with 
disturbing tendency to crowd the lower limits. Closing at 124 or 
under now would point to 118-level, and those who overstay market 
may be left with hopes insecurely pinned to better-than-expected third- 
quarter earnings, a pick-up in laggard railroad stocks, a war miracle, or 
an “inflation” splurge. 

Utilities are in final, “emotional selling” phase of long bear market. 
Many operating company stocks are in buying zone. Would gamble 
what little is left in disfavored holding company stocks on small chance 








of betterment. 





—James G. Dontey. 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 60, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 50, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 39, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1941, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1941. 
Date PARKER 
Secretary 





October 2, 1941 




















Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Congratulations 


Louis B. Neumiller has been elected 
president of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Dr. E. C. Williams has been elected 
a vice-president and director of re- 
search of General Mills, Inc. 


Torrey H. Wess 


James Tanham and Torrey H. Webb 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Texas Corp. 

Dr. Harry A. Ross and Charles F. 


Kieser have been elected vice-presi- 


dents of The Borden Co. 


James TANHAM 





Roy Barton White, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has been 
elected president of the Alton Rail- 
road Co., a subsidiary. 

J. Richard Barton has been elected 
vice-president of the Chrysler New 
York Co. 

John A. O’Brien and Leslie A. Bald- 
win have been elected vice-presidents 
of the Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 

Clyde F. Farmer has been elected 


vice-president of traffic of Delaware, 


Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Stanley Bracken has been appointed 
general manager of manufacture, and 
Ralph L. Hart distribution manager, 
of Western Electric Co. 

Harry R. Fruehauf has been named 
first vice-president; Ray A. Fruehauf, 
vice-president in charge of operations; 
L. C. Allman, a member of the execu- 
tive committee, and A. L. Struble, vice- 
president and director of sales, of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
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Tax Proposal Depresses Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE FINANCIAL and commercial world 
has been stunned and dazed by the 
idiotic recent Administration proposal 
for a 100% tax on all corporation 
profits exceeding 6% on “invested 
capital.” It is not expected that any 
such proposal will be adopted; for 
under it, the American system of in- 
centive and individual enterprise would 
be completely obliterated. Neverthe- 
less, since that proposal was made, the 
stock market has been paralyzed. 

In this column for July 1, 1938, 
lengthy comment was made with refer- 
ence to the subject of limitation of 
earnings to a fixed percentage of in- 
vested capital. A long list of stocks 
was given, many of them market 
leaders, which were selling consider- 
ably above their book values, and 
caution was advised with respect to 
buying them. 

On May 1, 1939, more than half 
the column was devoted to the same 
subject, with a list given, showing how 
much various companies could earn on 
a 6% basis. 

On June 15, this column stated, “It 
seems strange that American taxpayers 
have not yet banded together and 
made a vigorous protest in Washing- 
ton. Everyone is represented there ex- 
cept the employer and the man who 
foots the bill. Taxation without repre- 
sentation is still tyranny.” The nation 
is desperately in need of leadership 
which will effect such a protest. 

What a strange contrast between our 
stock market and the London market. 
At the time of the invasion of France, 
the market in London declined from 
around 96 to 61, and has now recov- 
ered to 99. During the same time, the 
New York industrials declined from 
around 150 to 110, and are now 
around 125—or still down 17% at a 
time when the London market has 
made a complete recovery. I think the 
reason is (1) the antagonistic attitude 
of our Government towards private 
enterprise; (2) London investors know 
what limit has been placed on taxation. 

In America, we do not yet know 
how much further drastic increases in 
taxes will be levied; hence, until the 





worst is known on that score, the mar- 
ket can hardly be expected to make 
any headway on the up-side. In mak- 
ing recommendations, I have tried to 
select stocks which would be hurt the 
least by tax proposals, and where a 
stock is fairly well protected from that 
angle, there is no reason to sell. 

It is possible that some of the high- 
priced, leading industrials might de- 
cline to view of the threatening situa- 
tion disclosed; but, on the other hand, 
the overwhelming majority of stocks 
are selling at very depressed levels. 
The ones which might decline appre- 
ciably are limited in number. It is well 
to bear in mind the fact that many 
people are being forced to buy good- 
yielding common stocks, on account 
of the extremely low yield afforded by 
high-class bonds. 

I believe readers will be interested 
in noting the reported net incomes, for 
the first half of this year, for 469 
companies having common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the figures being compiled by 
the Exchange: 





a 

Compared 
With 
First 

Half of 
1940 
NS ooo yc neaciioewone 45.9 
PIII. Soweto cs tin cseenen igen “tae 
i cle aia oe cite ates 21.5 
Sie ieee er ieaeapds 59.1 
Business & Office Equipment...... 40.4 
I oie cioule dine aa oaeraanen ees 5.6 
Electrical Equipment............. 12.4 
ONIN SGlauoduich said Ja vebecceuled 74 
EE Ea Aer ae eee 5.0 
Ns ciated sinus onldcinia mals wees 73.5 
Machinery & Metal............... 46.6 
SD. widvasbNeesereekKuinseceus 20.2 
Paper & Publishing.............. 0.3 
RS, ae Se eee 23° 
Ng ldcln tactic cardac Sewn ses 379.0 
Retail Merchandising............. 33.1 
i ene 95.5 
oe a a 67.1 
NE ie rains Gro wre wicicutialnicneen 131.7 
Ai Public Utlitiess <..c<cciccinee . 6.6 
Other Companies................. 7.8 
ER are noienia Gait ante e 22.6 
*Decrease. 


—Oct. 8, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Act Quickly to Get Your Copy 
Personally Autographed by 





S LONG AS the present edition lasts, the 
A author will personally autograph copies of 

“LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN,” for 
every FORBES MAGAZINE reader.* 

No book by B. C. FORBES has received such 
enthusiastic praise from so many high places. For 
example: 

Joun D. Rockeretter, Jr., Says: “I am 
always interested in anything you write.” 
Puitie D. Reep, Chairman, General Elec- 
tric Company, States: “I shall be one of 
the first customers for your new 
Witt1am FE. Hotter, Sales Manager, 
Chevrolet, Writes: “Your books are always 
thought-provoking—they arouse ambition— 
they inspire men to greater action—and 
they have a wholesome cleanliness which 
inspires better living on the part of every- 
one who reads them.” 

P. L. THomson, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Western Electric Co., Says: “It is 
my feeling that this book ought to prove 
of real inspirational value to the youth 
of America.” 


RADE MAGAZINE’ EDITORS likewise 
recommend this book highly. Here’s what a 
few say: 
“No one who desires to increase his 
service to mankind or his success in busi- 
ness, can read this book without getting 
some stimulus, some inspiration and some 
useful ideas.” —Bankers Monthly 

. . would make your fire burn brightly 

if used as fuel to encourage ‘the young 

man you'd like to see succeed’ or to step 

up that after-dinner speech somebody talked 
you into making.”’—Testile Worl 

“A good book to hand to anybody who 

believes that ‘big business is the root 

of all evil’ or that ‘America has matured 

economically!’ Likewise a good reference 

book for any business man’s library.” 

—Bank News 

“The salesman will find this book rich 

in inspiration, encouraging incidents, ex- 

periences and philosophy which will enable 
him to get more out of business contacts.” 

—Sales Scrap Book 
ON’T TAKE their word that this is 
worthwhile book—one you will read soa 
refer to often for refreshing thoughts to 

help you get more out of business and the busi- 
ness of life. Order a copy yourself and examine 
it for five days. If you don’t agree that it belongs 
on your desk or in your library, return it and we 
will refund your $2.50 without hesitation. 

ssesscesF ILL IN AND MAIL AT ONCE ccccces 


B. C. FORBES te a gaa Co.. 10-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. 

Please send ~ a fa a “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


B *Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case 

C. Forbes will personally autograph your copy 
t we will pay postage. Same refund privilege, of 
course. (If N. Y. C. resident, please add 5c for 
Sales Tax.) 
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hor Best Suggestions On 


“Why Advertising 
Should be Maintained 
During Seareity” 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
Offers 


$250.00 FIRST PRIZE 


$100.00 SECOND PRIZE 


$50.00 for any other entries published 
in FORBES 








CONTEST RULES 
1. Open to everybody. 3. All entries become the property of 
SE EARLS Re ee ey the B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING 
a — P COMPANY. 


viously published and must not ex- 4, Contest closes midnight, November 
ceed 1,200 words. 15, 1941. 


5. The decision of the judges is final. 











In these days of scarcity, substitutes and sell-outs, many organizations are 
faced with the problem of continuing their advertising when they haven't 
enough production to fill the needs of their customers. To continue adver- 
tising under these conditions calls for vision and business statesmanship. Yet 
there are reasons, many reasons, “Why Advertising Should Be Maintained 
During Scarcity.” Here’s an opportunity to put your reasons in writing. 

You may win $250.00 or one of the other prizes. Your paper may be 


published in FORBES. 


Tell your advertising friends about this Contest. But don’t fail to send 
your own entry also. 


Address Entries to Contest Editor 


120 FIFTH AVENUE HORDES NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cripple Creek : 
Wins a Bet 


(Continued from page 31) 








— 


ute, is being stored in the natural reser. 
voirs which abound in the mountains. 
Water is precious in that country; it 
will all be sold and it will yield about 
$25,000 a year to the Golden Cycle 
for many years to come. 

And will deeper mining pay? Well, 
$10 to $12 of gold—a third of an 
ounce—to the ton of ore pays at Crip. 
ple Creek. Five miles in from the Carl- 
ton tunnel portal the drills struck a 
vein of ore; some casual samples ran 
as high as $114 a ton. 

“Hell! Let’s stop tunneling and mine 
this!” exclaimed one excitable witness. 
This story got out, but concerning four 
more strikes, the company guardedly 
says only that they are “promising.” 

Cripple Creek is having a decorous 
boom this time as one by one the 
mines reopen. Production of gold 
which sank to a low of $2,000,000 in 
1932, for 1941—only six months of 
which reflects the tunnel’s benefits— 
will be $5,000,000. It may double next 
year. 

The WPA in the district has quietly 
folded up. They’re individualists and 
gamblers in them thar hills, and you 
can’t win a stake on the WPA. 


Engineered for Defense 


SINCE engineering and defense go 
hand in hand, the leading engineering 
societies have just made a move to 
make this team a winning combina- 
tion. They have created an Engineers’ 
Defense Board, New York City, which 
has a five-fold purpose: 

_ (1) To serve as a channel to in- 
form engineers generally regarding 
defense problems. 

(2) To urge engineers to promote 
means of increasing production of 
raw materials in which shortages exist. 

(3) To act as a clearing house be- 
tween engineers and/or engineering 
groups on information regarding sub- 
stitutes, waste prevention. 

(4) To appoint, on request of the 
Army, Navy or any other defense 
agency, special committees of engi- 
neers to deal with specific problems. 

(5) To study problems or projects 
with regard to activities of existing 
agencies. 
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Back Up 
Your Men 
with 
‘The 
Salesman’s 
Diary” 
Featuring a 
Pep Pellet by 
B. C. FORBES 


for Every Day 
in 1942 
















JANUARY, 1942 


Planning ot night pays tn the mort 
ing? 














Selling substitutes may not be pleas 
ant but it may be patriotic. 





HOUSANDS of companies put “The Salesman’s Diary” in the hands of their salesmen each year—not because they 
want their men to use it but because their salesmen find it good sound business to do so! For example, Tom Connor 
(pictured above), one of the ace salesmen for the J. E. Linde Paper Company of New York, says: “/ used ‘The Sales- 
man’s Diary’ this year and found it helped me over the rough spots. If one would only put into practice each daily 


reminder, he would have no trouble reaching and staying on top.” What “The Salesman’s Diary” is doing for this sales- 
man, it can do for your men. 


PRICE SCHEDULE TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON — 


(Canada Add 20%) 


Leather Fabricotd GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 


1 to 10 copies.... 75c each 40c each SCH SSSSSSSSLSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSKSSESSSESSESESESESSEESESSEESHSREEEEEESEERETESESECRSEEEEETERES SEER Eeeee eset eeeeees 
10 to 50 copies.... 70c each 38c each . 

51 to 100 copies.... 65¢e each 36¢ each B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10-15 
101 to 500 copies.... 60c each 34c each 


Prices on 501 or more on request Please ship me prepaid .......... eopies Fabricoid Binding, .......... copies Genuine 


Leather Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 with B. C. FORBES Daily Pep 
Pellets. Enclosed is remittance of $.............. 


Diary mails for le postage to any 
point in U. S. Envelopes FREE. 


IMPRINTING Company name on 
cover available only on orders of 11 or 
more. Add $2 for plate plus 4c a copy. 


(Charge orders accepted from rated companics only.) (N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Tax.) 


Imprinting individual names on cover PT 64 5. sen de peo ceded ieee de sassvelece eee eer eee eRe ee er eee eee 
add 20c each. No imprint orders accepted 

after December 1 for delivery in 1941. Es ca dangled Veekaw idee mberaikewtens wae ieed ee ee ios en Boe oe oe 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY 

IMPRINTS. cinch uae cep cewennesny ceauiveeeaanen tes State 
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“HOW CAN I 
INVEST MORE 
WISELY ?” 


You and millions of others are asking 
this question. You are confused and in 
doubt as to how to invest your savings 
or whether securities you now own 
should be held. Do you realize that 
thousands of alert individuals are solv- 
ing their surplus funds problem by 
reading FINANCIAL WORLD each week? 


The little money and time you will 
spend to get highly essential informa- 
tion and authoritative advice from 
America’s Pioneer Investment Weekly 
should bring you surprisingly satisfac- 
tory returns—not only in greater in- 
come and security but in genuine peace 
of mind. Subscribers frequently say a 
subscription would be cheap at many 
times our price. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 
TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR ONLY $10 YEARLY 


Rapidly increasing costs finally make 
it necessary to raise our annual price 
to $12 on November lst. This affords 
you a $2 saving if you subscribe at 
once. 


Bear in mind that besides the 52 weekly 
issues of FinanctaL Wor_p a yearly sub- 
scriber receives 12 monthly stock manuals 
and ratings guides, entirely in addition to 
the privilege of consulting our Securities 
Advice Bureau several times monthly, by 
letter, in accordance with our liberal rules. 


ALL THIS FOR ONLY $1 


(a) 4 big investment magazines (brimful 
of vital information). 


(b) Latest stock manual and ratings guide 
(covers 1,600 stocks). 


(c) “RELATIVE PROSPECTS OF 118 
STOCKS $5 to $10,” “27-YEAR 
DIVIDEND HONOR ROLL (64 
stocks) ,” “12 Notable Inflation Stocks” 
and “10 Stocks Peace Should Help.” 


Return “ad” and $1 for all above. Our 
yearly price advances te $12 Nov. 1st. 
Be thrifty by sending $10 today for 
annual subscription, or $5 for six 


months. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Pioneer Investment Weekly 


21 FB West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Steel—A New and Growing 


Industry in Texas 


By J. C. WATKINS 


A native Texan, a Methodist minis- 
ter’s son who got into the steel busi- 
ness by accident, is building the na- 
tion’s newest steel mill at Port Arthur. 
He is George W. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the Texasteel Manufacturing 
Co., Fort Worth. His undertaking 
promises to become one of the most 
far-reaching influences on the econom- 
ic life of the Texas-Gulf coast since the 
founding of the oil industry in the 
early days of the present century. 
The planned $2,000,000 plant will 
be erected with aid from the Federal 
Government. Construction has already 
been started, in anticipation of the 
first unit of the plant being in opera- 
tion by January 1, on a 10,000-ton per 
month output basis. Plans are for the 
mill’s capacity to be doubled within 
the following six months. 
“You never stop building on a plant 
like this,” Mr. Armstrong announced. 
He made known that 1,000 persons, 
employed locally, would be engaged in 
operating the Port Arthur plant in the 
full-time production of large shell 
cases for the Army and Navy. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION 


To provide for future expansion, 
Mr. Armstrong and his company pur- 
chased more than 1,000 acres of land 
along the ship channel just above Port 
Arthur. Some of the largest oil re- 
fineries in the nation are situated on 
this channel. The deep-water channel 
to the Gulf also is used by barge traf- 
fic on the Intracoastal Canal, heavily 
traveled inland waterway, which con- 
nects with the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries, and extends along the coast to 
St. Mark’s River in Florida, giving ac- 
cess to the coal and iron producing 
regions around Birmingham. 

Of importance to Texas is the fact 
that the plant will be permanent. Its 
equipment can easily be occupied in 
making such domestic products as 
I-beams, reinforcing bars, angles and 
channels, and seamless tubing up to 
eight inches in diameter, the latter at 
a rate of 20 feet a minute. 


Announcement that a Texan yill 
operate the steel plant focuses atten. 
tion on the colorful career of the pres. 
ident and founder of the Texasteel 
Manufacturing Co. 

George W. Armstrong is descended 
from George W. Smyth, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Indepen. 
dence. His mother was born in Jasper 
County and so was he. His father, the 
Rev. R. C. Armstrong, was a Metho- 
dist minister. Mr. Armstrong began a 
career in the practice of law. At the 
age of 27, he was elected a county 
judge, an office he held four years. 
An unsuccessful race for Congress ter- 
minated his career as an office holder, 


BANKER TO STEEL MAKER 


Oil loomed big in Texas in 190. 
Mr. Armstrong returned to southeast 
Texas and established private banks at 
Sour Lake, Batson, Saratoga and Hum- 
ble, under the name of George W. 
Armstrong and Co. In 1907, he sold 
his interests. 

Meanwhile, he had become presi- 
dent of the Stockyards National Bank 
of Fort Worth. His “accidental” entry 
into the steel business came about 
when he was persuaded to buy $10,000 
worth of stock in the then Fort Worth 
Steel and Iron Company. Shortly after- 
ward the concern encountered financial 
difficulties, and in order to salvage his 
investment, Mr. Armstrong took over 
the establishment, whose name later 
was changed. 

Growth of the plant from its origi- 
nal personnel of some two-score to its 
present force of between 500 and 600 
men illustrates the progress it has 
made under Mr. Armstrong’s direc- 
tion. The concern manufactures some 
70 items, specializing in oil well equip- 
ment pumps and the like. 

Raw material for the new plant will 
come by barge and rail from Texas 
and Louisiana, and as far up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as Memphis. Steel and 
cast iron scrap will be used to make 
the shells, which will be sent elsewhere 


- for loading. 
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ow Defense Needs have been met 
and lord = improved 


a As DEFENSE PRODUCTION has gained 


pace, many people have wondered about its effect on 1942 cars. Would 





rs, shortages of some materials force substitutes into the motor car? Would 


t | lity for thei thi ?F t at Ford, , ‘ P 
s buyers get less quality for their money this year? For our part at For Steel Stampings for Dio-Castings 


we are glad to say that defense requirements have been met in full ; : ; 
Exterior parts like radiator grilles, and 


mechanical parts like generators and 
starter end plates, are now made from 
steel stampings instead of die-castings, 
without affecting their usefulness or ap- 
pearance. This has freed large amounts 


without a single reduction in the goodness of the car mechanically—and 
il. with many real improvements in its beauty, comfort and performance. 


Some new materials have replaced old ones, generally at greater cost 





m- to us. In every case, the new is equal to or better than the old. Here - ; 
of zinc, aluminum and other defense- 

are instances of what we have done... needed materials. 
) 
si- , Some Results in Defense Metals Saved 
nk Plastics Replace Molybdenum Based on present conditions, here are 
yy Metal for Replaces mnethodsin the 1942 Fordarc helping relieve 
a Interior Trim Nickel | tence chorines,” Figures sow the out 
00 Primary (new) Aluminum has been cut 
th Siciamiban certian. 
ar We have been developing plastics for a Nickel is important not only in the fin- small mal ae ee pee a x 
ial long time at Ford. The value of this is ish of plated metal but in improving the down 98.7% . . . Zinc has been reduced 
ie now apparent. The wider use of plastics toughness of steel. In defense production tren aon Py oy te depres 
- this year in instrument panel, radio grille, it is used in the manufacture of aviation from 5.2% to81%. 
er door handles and other interior trim has engine parts and armor plate. Ford ye 

released large quantities of zinc formerly valves, transmission gears, shafts, and 
gi- used in metal die-castings, as well as many other parts formerly containing 
its nickel and chromium formerly used in nickel, are now alloyed with mo- 
00 Plating bright metal parts. The plastic lybdenum and chromium. For the 
as parts arelighter in weight, fully as service- purpose, these parts are as good 
ue able, and very attractive in appearance. as or better than those replaced. 
ne 
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America’s Most Modern 6...America’s Lowest-priced 8 
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Torna 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


No poust a world in which matter 
never got out of place and became 
dirt, in which iron had no flaws and 
wood no cracks, in which gardens had 
no weeds, and food grew ready 
cooked, in which clothes never wore 
out and washing was as easy as the 
soap-makers’ advertisements describe 
it, in which rules had no exceptions 
and things never went wrong, would 
be a much easier place to live in. But 
for purposes of training and develop- 
ment it would be worth nothing at all. 

—Henry VAN Dyke. 


There is one thing worse than war, 
and that is a supine acquiescence in 
wrong. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible 
comfort, of feeling safe with a person, 
having neither to weigh thoughts nor 
measure words, but pouring them all 
right out, just as they are, chaff and 
grain together; certain that a faithful 
hand will take and sift them, keep 
what is worth keeping, and with the 
breath of kindness blow the rest 
away. —Rex Cote. 


The more slowly vou move forward, 
the more easily you're stopped. 
—Tue Erriciency MaGazine. 


People are so bewildered and frus- 
trated today because they forget to 
take themselves out of the center of 
the universe. We are so apt to over- 
estimate our own importance and un- 
derestimate the importance of God. 
We are too sure of our own greatness 
and too uncertain of the greatness of 
spiritual forces. That is our funda- 
mental error. It is so easy to think of 
ourselves as the last, best hope of 
earth. Instead of saying “To thine own 
self be true,” we are apt to conclude, 
“To thine own self be sufficient.” 

—Josepu R. Sizoo, D.D. 
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Today we are living through a dark 
period. It is in times like this that each 
of us needs desperately to hold fast to 
the faith that is in us, a faith in the 
destiny of free men and the supreme 
worth of Christian morality. 

CorvE.Li Hutt. 


Honor is like the eye, which cannot 
suffer the least injury without dam- 
age; it is a precious stone, the price 
of which is lessened by the least flaw. 

Bossuet. 


CHARACTER 


A subtle thing is character 
Through life’s entire span, 

Made up of many attributes 
Alone possessed by man. 

When present in its highest form 
Against all odds it stands, 

To face the world with fearlessness 
To take or give commands. 


- It waits alert with selflessness 


To lend a helping hand, 

It judgeth not lest it be judged; 
It seeks to understand. 

One never finds it linked with graft 
Nor with that monster greed; 

For Guidance comes with efforts made— 
The answer with the need. 

A balanced life brings humbleness 
Prepared for duty’s call; 

And men are truly great who sense 
Their deeds though great are small. 

—Les HInK. 





A Text 


Rejoicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation; continuing instant 
in prayer.—Romans 12:12. 


Sent in by Louis Griffith, Quincy, 
Fla. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 








Walking to my office one morning | 
stopped at a place where the excaya. 
tion was going on for a big sky. 
scraper. On a big sign was displayed 
the name of the man doing the work, 
and underneath his name this line: 
“Builder of difficult foundations” 
That sign so impressed me that | 
have thought of it hundreds of times, 
Here was a man who took pride jn 
doing the difficult thing. A distinction 
rare indeed. 

—GEeEorRGE MATTHEW Apams, 


Whenever I have gone among men, 
I have returned home less of a man, 
—SENECA, 


Imagination is the faculty that deals 
with things that don’t exist but which 
may exist in the future. 

—James Morcan, 


THE Buy-cyYcLe 
The more we buy, the more we sell; 
The more we sell, the more we pro- 
duce; 
The more we produce, the more we 
work; 
The more we work, the more we earn; 
The more we earn, the more we buy. 
—Rotto C. Hester. 


Fear is the fiend incarnate—the very 
devil himself—the greatest enemy of 
mankind. Those who are weak and 
cowardly enough to yield to its sinister 
sway will never accomplish anything 
and their weakness will lead to their 
ultimate destruction. With fear in your 
heart you repel where you should 
attract, so that, whatever you do or 
attempt to do, you will lead to nega: 
tive results. . . . Faith makes for 
Heaven upon Earth created by our 
own thoughts as the cause of every: 
thing that is good and beautiful. The 
effect of such an attitude of mind is 
eminently constructive, it destroys sus 
picion, allays doubts and sets the laws 
of attraction into motion, which estab: 
lishes the personal contact with our 
fellowmen. © —J. McCormick Ross. 


This sacred and salutary truth lies 
at the bottom of all religions, that 
there is a safer guide for man than 
his reason, and that we must listen 
to the heart when it speaks. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE. 
. 

In response to many requests from readers, 

“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur 


ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





Streaking across the miles with 


lightning speed, a teletyped message ap- 
pears in typewritten form in one or many 
connected offices or plants almost 
instantaneously, 

Today, it may be a message locat- 
ing or routing vital Defense materials... 
expediting the production of Army or 
Navy supplies or equipment . . . helping 
chart the weather for military or com- 
mercial air fleets. 

For the teletype and telephone are 
on the job for Uncle Sam. America’s com- 


munications are ready for the Big Job. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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DOMINION 


Pertmre 
Lee Argos 


¥ Beenie 
wp Ling 


are in the Sky 


1s Lew domge you live in a large 

city or small, in the East or 
in the West, plying a trade or 
following a profession, your 
world has changed to a world 
of the airplane. 

You are seeing men, mail and 
merchandise moving not only 
by road and rail and water but 
also in the thoroughfare of the 
universal sky. 

Here in the United States you 
have seen New York and Los 
Angeles re-located ... just over- 
night by air from one to the 
other. You have seen the Atlan- 
tic spanned in a single day in- 
stead of many. You have seen 
whole armies ferried across the 
face of Europe, Asia and Africa 


..-by air! The fixed points about 
which the World’s affairs have 
eddied for so long have become 
suddenly mobile. 

The change—so swift that not 


all have been able to heed it— 


comes to this: 
Our ramparts, our frontiers, 


are in the sky. Here will our” 


freedom be defended and made 
secure. And here will our com- 


merce and our trade—the things ~ 


we live by—become increasing- 
ly fluid, flexible, expansive. 
This is your new world. It 
starts from where you are and 
reaches everywhere. You can be 
swept along with it, or you may 
choose to advance with it. But 
you are certain to move with it! 





af ENKRORLAS 
Colonia, 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES %c. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 

















